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SET ABOUT IT AT ONCE. 



CHAPTER I. 

HARRY'S PLAN. 

" How very late papa is this forenoon," ex- 
claimed Allen Graham, as he sat with his bro- 
thers and sisters in their father's study, wait- 
ing for his joining them, to begin the lessons 
of the day. 

" So he is, Allen," said Mr Graham, who 
just then came into the room ; '' and what 
makes the matter worse, I shall be obliged to 
dismiss you at twelve o'clock to-day. Plenty 
of time, Georgie," he continued, smiling, to a 
quiet-looking little boy who sat near his chair, 
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2 harby's plan. 

" plenty of time to see the little rabbits before 
going to your formidable dinner party." 

" Oh papa," said Eleanor eagerly, " it is such 
a beautiful day ; and when we are to go out 
so early, we would like very much if you and 
mama would take a nice long walk with us." 

" I would like it very much too, Eleanor ; 
but the only reason for my dismissing you ear- 
lier than usual, is to allow mama and me to go 

to M y and be back in time for dinner. 

But now we must all be very busy, and get 
as much done as possible." 

All the children were very industrious and at- 
tentive ; and when twelve o'clock struck, and Mr 
Graham gave the signal to close their books, he 
said he was both surprised and pleased to find 
how much had been accomplished. Books, at- 
lases, slates, &c. having been put in their respec- 
tive places, and luncheon over, the party sepa- 
rated. Georgie and Lewis, who were engaged 
to dine that day with an old lady in the neigh- 
bourhood, ran down to the court-yard to see a 
young family of rabbits which their old ones 
had that morning presented them with. Allen 
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went to play on the lawn with little Gracie, the 
pet of the family; while Harry paced up and 
down the hidl, waiting for the girls to come 
down stairs. Never a very patient young gen- 
tieman, he was even more impatient than usual 
this day, because he had a grand plan in his 
head, and was in a great hurry to communicate 
it to the others. He began to knoek a stick 
against the bannisters of the stairs, and to call 
to them to make haste, when a door up stairs 
opened, and he heard some one coming down; 
it was only his mama : ^^ Harry,'' she said 
smiling, ^^ I do not think that disagreeable 
noise will at all help the girls to get ready, and 
you are chipping the paint off the stairs. Do 
try to be a little more reasonable ; they, have 
not had time to put on tlieir bonnets yet.'' 

*' You are ready, mama, and they went up 
stairs as soon as you did." 

*^ Yes, but they have been assisting me ; 
however, here they are ; so away you go, and 
enjoy this very fine day." 

Even Harry, with all his impatience, agreed 
iliat the first thing to be done was to see their 
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rabbits; but when they had coaxed the mdlher 
to come off her nest to feed, and had all peeped 
at the little ones ; and when Eleanor had com- 
forted G-eorgie, who, being very shy, was a good 
deal distressed at going out to dinner ; then he 
thought they should set out on their walk di- 
rectly, and have a long talk about his fine 
scheme. The girls and Allen, however, decided 
that it was absolutely necessary to go first to 
their garden, and repair any mischief that might 
have been done by the high wind of the pre- 
ceding night. They generally paid a visit to 
it in the morning before breakfast, but this morn- 
ing the agreeable surprise of finding a family 
of young rabbits had made them forget it alto- 
gether. Ka mford, where my young friends lived, 
was a very beautiful place ; and the children's 
garden was in the prettiest part of the grounds. 
It was on a bank sloping down to the south, 
and at the bottom, between it and the house, 
there was a beautiful stream, which, though 
scarcely broad enough to be called a river, was 
yet too deep and strong to be termed a bum. 
Its name was the Kam ; and whether we caQ 
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it riv^ or bum, it was a very beaatiM object 
in inanypaTof the grounds, and Bowiere 
more beautiful than at the^ garden. Although 
Harry had foUowed the others somewhat un- 
willingly, yet he was well pleased they had 
gone, when he found a tall lily of some new 
species, which had been given to him, and 
which was just going to flower for the first 
•time, was blown ov^. The stem was not at 
all broken, however, nor the forming flower in- 
jured ; and when they had propped it up wiUi 
stronger sticks, and had gone all over their little 
domain, they were quite ready to follow Harry 
and listen to his plan. He led them a little 
fjEtrther down the river side, and into the foot- 
path leading into the wood. This was a very 
favourite walk. The wood was very extensive, 
stretching up the hill ; and every now and then 
4ihere were little openings, giving peeps of the 
valley below. It was to one of these openings, 
pretty far up the hill, that Hunry led his party, 
and there disclosed his plan. It was to ask 
papa to give them the whole plot of ground, 
and they would build a house and make a gar- 
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den ; " and when you get your bantams, Elea-' 
nor, we will make a poultry-yard, and keep 
them here." The other children entered 
most warmly into the plan. It was a lovely 
spot Harry had fixed upon. There had been 
an old quarry there; and it would make such 
a nice shdtered spot for a garden at the foot 
of the rock j then they would plant honeysuckle, 
creeping roses, and clematis, to grow up the 
face of the rock ; and there was a pretty little 
fall of water just b^ind, where their house 
would be. 

" Will papa giye us this, do you think, 
Harry ?" 

Harry had asked him about it ; for he had 
been walking with him the day before, when 
the idea first occurred to him ; but Mr Graham 
had given him no decided answer; he had 
laughed, and said he couldnot afford to give them 
piece after piece of his land in that way, and 
that if he gave it to them, he thought it must 
be on some sort of feudal tenure; he thought 
they must agree to give him so many days' 
labour in return. The idea of this rather in- 
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creased than diminished the children's pleasure, 
and they talked with great glee of having a 
regular deed made out, giving it to them, and 
binding them to so much labour in return. 

" But," said Marion, " it must be all settled 
to-night ; for I heard papa tell mama this 
morning, that he was going to London to-mor- 
row. I quite forgot about it till now." 

The children all looked a little vexed on 
hearing this ; for it was always a distress to 
them, thdr kind, merry papa going away from 
home. They talked over their plans a little 
longer, and then after a further walk returned 
by the same path to see the spot again. They 
lingered so long that they had to walk very 
fast home to be in time for dinner. On coming 
to a spot from whence they could see the sta- 
bles, they saw, by the carriage standing there, 
that papa and mama had arrived. The boys 
began to run, they were in such a hurry to 
hear about papa's going to London. Eleanor 
and Marion were tired, and followed more 
slowly; but as they were crossing the lawn 
they saw the boys coming back to meet them 
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Harry looking vexed and very impatient, and 
Allen, though a little vexed too, yet seemed 
half inclined to laugh at Harry's anger. 

" What is the matter ? have you seen papa?" 

" No," said Harry in a fretful voice ; " that 
tiresome, disagreeable old fool, Mr Telfer, has 
eome to dinner." 

^' Oh Hany, you should not call him an old 
fool ; mama would be very angry if she heard 
you say so." 

'' But he is such a tiresome, prosmg crear 
ture ; if it had been any body else I would not 
have cared half so mucL But that is just the 
way, he always comes at the very time we do 
not want him." 

" Oh yes," said AUen laughing, " he has 
come on purpose to vex us. Bid you not 
observe what a very sensible, observant coun- 
tenance that crow had which was perched on 
the tree beside us, while we were settling our 
plans ? You may be sure it heard all we said, 
and flew off to tell Mr Telfer, and that is the 
reason he has come to-day just to prevent our 
speaking to papa about it." 
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" Nonsense, Allen," said Harry still more 
pettishly ; " you are very unkind to laugh at 
my disappointment." 

" But, Harry, dear," remonstrated Eleanor, 
it is Allen's disappointment too. He only 
wishes to shew you the folly of being cross at 
the thing we cannot help. It is all the more 
provoking, because it is M. CandoUe's night, 
and if we do not get an opportunity before he 
comes, we shall have no time to speak to papa 
afterwards." 

M. CandoUe was the French teacher in an 

academy at M , and he came once a week 

for an hour to teach the little Grahams. As he 
came so seldom, he lefb them very long lessons to 
prepare ; and Harry now suddenly remembered 
that he had neither prepared his translation, 
nor written his exercise. The recollection of 
this increased his vexation at Mr Telfer's ill« 
timed visit, as from his being there, they would 
most probably be longer at dinner, and so he 
would have less time to prepare his neglected 
lessons. Mr Telfer was a very good and 
learned man, and Mr and Mrs Qraham had a 
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great respect for him ; but certainly he was not 
a favourite with the children. He had a slow, 
absent, tiresome manner ; and not being accus- 
tomed to young peo{de, he did not at all un- 
derstand how to entertain them. Every time 
he came he asked them the same questions, 
and always in the same slow drawling tone ; 
and as these questions referred to things they 
thought much too childish for them, he both 
provoked them and made them inclined to 
laugh. On this day Harry thought him more 
tiresome than usual, prolonging the dinner 
hour, by stopping every now and then to ex- 
plain something in his slow hesitating manner ; 
^'and things," as Harry, in his impatience, 
muttered, " that no one cares about." There 
was a clock near the dining-room door that 
sounded ev^ quarter of an hour, and as quar- 
ter after quarter struck, Harry's impatience in- 
creased, till he could have cried with vexation. 
At last the wine was on the table, and soon 
after Mrs G-raham rose and the children were 
free. It was very late by this time, and Harry 
had not finished preparing his translation when 
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they were summoned to tea. Had Harry told 
his mama his distress about his lessons, she 
would have excused him from coming in to tea ; 
but he knew that she would be much displeased 
with him for his idleness, and he preferred 
taking his chance of being able to coax M. 
into forgiveness. At tea Mr Telfer was as 
tiresome as at dinner, and Harry soon rose to 
leave the table, but his mama prevented him, 
saying gently, "it was ill-bred to leave the 
table before every one had finished tea." Thus 
compelled to sit down again, his impatience in- 
creased more and more ; and at last when Mr 
Telfer turned to him, and chucking him under 
the chin, as if he had been speaking to little 
Oracle, said, "Po you like books, Master 
Harry — only picture-books, I suppose ?" Harry 
could bear no more, and turning his head away 
with an impatient jerk, answered in a rude sul- 
len tone, " I am sure I do not know any thing 
about it." 

The other children looked astonished at his 
rudeness. Mr Telfer seemed vexed at having 
failed in his attempt to entertain him, while 
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Mr G-raham said quietly, " You had better go 
away now, Harry; and you need not come 
back until you bave learned to behave yourself 
properly." 

Harry lefib the room, but he was too much 
vexed to be able to do any thing ; and when 
M. CandoUe came, he was obliged to tell him 
he had not even begun to write his exercise. 
Monsieur was very angry, and he had good 
cause, to be so ; for the week before, when he 
had been displeased with him for a very faulty 
exercise, Harry had promised if he would only 
forgive him that once, that he would write this 
one without a single error. Monsieur said he 
was so incorrigibly idle, that he could bear with 
him no longer, and was determined to complain 
of him to Mr G-raham. He was strengthened in 
his resolution by Harry's very imperfectly pre- 
pared translation; and when the hour was over, 
he desired Allen to ask his papa to speak to 
him. Mr Graham came down immediately, 
and looked very grave while Monsieur detailed 
all poor Harry's misdemeanours, concluding 
by saying, " He promised me, sir, to write this 
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ex^cise without a fault, and now he has not 
written it at all, and when he breaks his pro- 
mise, I cannot tru3t him again." Mr Graham 
did not speak to Hany ; he thanked Monsieur 
for telling him, said they had always trusted 
the children to {prepare their French lessons by 
themselves ; but as Harry had proved he was 
not worthy of being trusted, either he or Mrs 
Graham would henceforth take core to ascer- 
tain that his lessons were properly prepared. 
He then accompanied M. Candolle to the door. 
Harry expected he would return and speak to 
him, but he went straight up to the drawing 
room. 

Harry felt very unhappy : he knew he had 
done wrong ; but still he thought, " I would 
not have broken my promise if I had remem- 
bered. It is very hard in papa to say that I am 
not worthy of being trusted ; and this evening, 
which we thought would be so happy, has ended 
most miserably. Papa is going away to-mor- 
row, too, and so I wiU have no time to shew 
him I am worthy of being trusted." 

This last reflection made him so unhappy, 

B 
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that he could no longer restrain his tears, and 
he w^t for some minutes very bitterly. He 
heard from the sound of their voices in the 
drawing-room that the others were reading 
their chapter aloud ; and the remembrance of 
the kind indulgent way in which their papa and 
mama listened to all their questions in their 
readings, and took so much pains to explain 
every thing to them, increased his sorrow for 
having displeased them. 

But he soon began to remember how often 
both his papa and mama had told him, that the 
best way of shewing sorrow for a fault was to 
try to remedy it ; and the thought struck him 
that it would be a good plan to try to write his 
exercise now without a fault, and when it was 
finished to take it to his papa, and ask him to 
forgive him. 

He was by this time very tired, and it was 
with great difficulty he persevered in his reso- 
lution ; but at last it was finished, and with a 
somewhat lighter heart he ran up stairs. 

He had quite forgotten about Mr Telfer, 
but now as he paused for a moment at the 
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drawing-room door, to consider in what man- 
ner he would express his sorrow for his care- 
lessness, he heard his slow tiresome voice. 

" How could he go in and make his speech 
before him ; besides, he had behaved ill to him 
too, and he would need to begin by apologising 
to him for his rudeness. Oh ! he could not do 
that, he would wait tiU to-morrow morning, and 
see papa alone in his study before breakfast ;" 
and he turned away from the door. But he 
had never in his life gone to bed without bid- 
ding papa and mama good night ; and he knew 
how much it would vex mama to think her lit- 
tle boy could go to bed without trying to re- 
pair his fault, or ask forgiveness. 

" Oh ! I must not do it," he thought ; and 
going back to the room, he opened the door 
and walked boldly in without giving himself 
iime to think. The silence that followed his 
appearance, and his papa's and mama's grave 
looks, somewhat abashed him ; but he advanced 
steadily to Mr Telfer, and said, though in rather 
A faltering voice, " I was very rude to you to- 
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night, sir, but I am soAry for it, and I hope 
you will foi^ve me." 

Mr Tetf^s voice did not sound dther slow 
or tiresome, as he said, shaking him warmly by 
the hand, " That I will, my fine fellow ; and I 
see now I was wrong, in supposing you would 
care only for picture-books . It is only a manly 
boy who could apologise so honestly for his 
faults." 

Harry now turned to Mr Graham, but he 
could get no farther than — "Papa, I am sorry,^' 
tears stopped him, and he could only hold out 
his exercise. 

Mr Graham took it without speaking ; but 
he looked pleased when he saw what it was. 
He read it carefully through, and then said — 
" It is without a fault, Harry, and I am glad 
you have written it ; your doing so convinces 
me more than any words could do, that you 
are sincerely sorry for your fault." 

Harry began to feel happy again, and still 
more so, when his mama held out her hand to 
him, and smiled upon him with such a kind 
happy smile, as told him how much pleased she 
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was to see her little thoughtless Harry could 
exert such command over himself. 

" Light a candle for me, Harry — ^bid mama 
and Mr TeHer good-night, and I will hear you 
read in the study ; for it is time you were in 
bed." 

Harry obeyed very willingly, for he wished 
to speak to his papa alone, and ask him if he 
would take back these sad words, ** Harry is 
not worthy to be trusted." And as soon as 
they were alone in the study, he began to speak ; 
but his papa stopped him, saying, " My little 
man, you are tired and sleepy, we will talk 
about it to-morrow morning. Come to me here 
tfB early as you like ; I will only say to-night 
that I am well satisfied my Harry will be able 
to cure himself of his faults, now I see he has 
strength of mind to force himself to do what 
he sees to be his duty. I never thought your 
warm love for mama and me would suffer you 
to remain contentedly under our displeasure. 
But your doing this exercise for M. Candolle, 
and apologising to Mr Telfer, convinces me that 
the dictates of mere duty are beginning to have 
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their due influ^oioe on your mind; and you do 
not know, my dear boy, how happy this con- 
viction makes me." 

" But, papa," said Harry cdionring very much 
and with hesitation, " I do not think it was 
any feeling of duty that made me do either. 
I was very sorry to have grieved you, and that 
made me write the exercise ; and then you 
know, papa, I think, if I could have told you 
and mama how sorry I felt for all I had done 
to vex you without apologising to Mr Telfer, 
I am afraid I would nev^ have said anything 
to him." 

" At any rate," said his papa kindly, " I 
may rejoice that I have an honest candid boy, 
who will not even take what he values so much, 
the approbation of those he loves best, when 
he feels he does not deserve it. One word 
more, Harry ; you have asked forgiveness of 
Mr TeKer, of mama and me, but there is an- 
other you have oflfended." 

" You mean God, papa, but we will ask him 
together to forgive me, will we not ?" 
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" Yes, my boy, I hope you will never forget 
that ; but it was not God I meant." 

Harry coloured very much, he understood 
Mr Graham, but it was very painful to him to 
think of doing what he saw he meant. 

'^ Papa, you mean M. Gandolle, but he is so 
stiff and proud, quite different from you, and 
then, he will think" 

" Harry," said Mr Graham, " I have not c?e- 
^red you to ask pardon of M. Candolle, so 
you need not make excuses to me ; settle the 
matter with your own conscience; only re- 
member that the difficulty of a duty has no- 
thing to do with the question whether it be your 
duty or not, if it be very difficult you have the 
more need to seek strength out of yourself, and 
I think, Harry, you know where to seek it. 
And now, my boy," he continued, after a few 
moments' silence, '^ if this matter is too much 
on your mind to allow you to think of what 
you are going to read, I will leave you for a 
little to make up your mind, for we must never 
read the Bible with a divided attention. But 
if you can collect your thoughts sufficiently, 
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I think we may perhaps find something here 
that might help you to make a right decision." 
Harry said he could attend, and they began 
to read a few verses in the 42d of Isaiah. It 
would have been difficult for him not to attend, 
Mr Graham spoke about them so affectionately 
and earnestly ; and when he spoke of the spi- 
ritual way, in which they applied to our 
Saviour, as well as of his literally opening the 
eyes of the blind, pointing out to him how 
beautifully there was here promised, light to 
guide us in all our conduct, and God's Spirit 
to free us from the bondage of our own sinful 
hearts, and from the temptations of Satan ; 
Harry felt that it must be his own fault if he 
decided wrong ; or, if he did not do what he 
knew to be right, it would only be because he 
did not choose to seek strength which was so 
freely offered to him. Then Mr Graham knelt 
down and prayed with him earnestly, that they 
might be all led in every act of their lives 
to look to that Holy Spirit for guidance and 
strength, and that, seeing Christ's great love 
to them, in coming into the world to die and 
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purchase all this for them, they might be en- 
abled to give themselves up in all things to 
serve and love Him, having every feeing 
brought into subjection to Him. 

"Good night, papa, I will go to-morrow 
morning before breakfast," said Harry as they 
rose from their knees. 

" God bless you, my boy, and give you 
strength to do his will," said Mr Graham; 
'* and remember to-night when praying in your 
own room to ask again for strength to keep 
your resolution." 

Harry found Allen awake when he went up 
to his bedroom, and told him all that had 
passed, and that he had determined to go early 
the next morning to see M. CandoUe, to give 
him his exercise, and apologise for his idleness 
and carelessnesss. 

" I must rise very early, he said, as I wish 
to be back in time to have a nice long talk 
with papa before break^Eist." 

" Would it not do after lessons to-morrow ? 
M. Candolle will not be up so early." 

" No," Harry said," he would like to go and 
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have it oS his mind, or he would neither be 
able to enjoy his talk with papa, nor to at- 
tend to his lessons for thinking of it. He 
knew he could not be too early for M. Can- 
doUe, as he had heard him tell mama, he rose 
between four and five in the summer mornings." 

It was a good thing he had told Allen his 
good resolution the night before, for he found 
next morning when he awoke, as I dare say 
my little readers may have found sometimes 
too, that his resolution was much weaker, and 
the duty seemed much more difficult. 

It would be impossible for him to be back 
in time to speak to papa, and it was quite 
right in him to wish to speak to him, because 
it was about something that it would be use- 
ful for him to know. Then Monsieur was so 
stiff and formal, and he would think Mr 
Graham had desired Mm to apologise, and 
never know that he did it of his own accord. 

All these and many other reasons made 
him almost resolve not to go. But Allen was 
too faithful a friend not to try every argument 
in his power to persuade him, and had at last 
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the pleasure of seeing him set off on his little 

pony, in time to allow of his getting to M 

by six o'clock. 

Harry found his task very nearly as dis- 
agreeable as he expected. Monsieur evidently 
thought that he would not have come if his 
father had not sent him, and besides he could 
not put much trust in his promises of amend- 
ment when he had so often deceived him. 
Harry feeling conscious that he did not intend 
to deceive, and forgetting M. Candolle had no 
means of knowing this, felt very indignant, and 
found it difficult to keep his temper. When he 
returned home he found Mr Graham in his 
study alone. 

" Oh ! papa, I have so much I want to say 
to you; but first of all, do say that you will 
take back these terrible words, * Harry is not 
worthy to be trusted,' and as Harry said this, 
the tears stood in his eyes, and he looked at his 
papa trembling with eagerness. 

"My dear Harry,*' said Mr Graham, "it 
does not depend upon me ; it depends on you 
alone wheu I can unsay them." 
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<< Oh ! papa, you do not, you cannot mean 
to say, that I would willingly break my pro* 
mise," said Harry in an indicant agitated 
tone. ^' Indeed, papa," he continued, his voice 
almost choked by the proud angry tears ; ''in- 
deed, papa, I think it is veryuiigust in you to 
say so." 

And turning away, hfi rested his forehead on 
the back of one of the high chairs feeling him- 
self deq)ly injured. 

Mr Graham did not speak ior some mo- 
ments, and then he said very gravely, 

" Harry, I cannot suffer you to speak to me 
in that tone. If you choose to command your- 
self a little and hear what I have got to say, 
I shall be quite happy in turn to listen to your 
defence ; but I can listen to nothing while you 
indulge in such impatience and pride." 

Harry did not speak, and Mr Graham con- 
tinued. 

'' I did not say, nor did I mean, that you 
would break a promise willingly ; but indeed 
I cannot see how you can expect me or any 
one else to trust you to do any thing you pro- 
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mise, when you are so exceedingly thoughtless, 
that after you have inade the proiwe you never 
remember ajiy more about it." 

'< But, papa^" said Harry, turning round and 
speaking in a much more subduieKl manner ; 
'* does not my having had resolution enough 
to write that long difficult exercise last night 
when I was vary tired, and my doing such a 
hard duty going to Monsieur's this morning, 
do these things not make you trust me more ?^ 

''They make me trust, dear Harry, that 
just at the very moment when you have been 
convinced of a fault, you will do a great deal 
to repair it. For, I do confess, it was very 
difficult for an impatient proud boy like you 
to do both these things. But while I am glad 
to see, my boy^ that you can even on one occa- 
sion, force yourself to do what is very disagree- 
able and difficult ; yet I should feel more con- 
fidence in you, did I see you day after day, 
and hour after hour, exerting sufficient com- 
mand over yourself, to do the duty of the 
day or hour, however irksome that duty may 

be, than to see you make one great effi)rt on 
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one great oecasion ; and then go on for days 
neglecting little duties, just for want of put- 
ting a little restraint upon your inclinations. 
These litUe opportunities of making ourselves 
do what is right, occur many times every day ; 
the great occasion will not perhaps offer itself 
once in two or three weeks." 

" Then, papa," said Harry in a very despond- 
ing tone, " will you never trust me again till 
I can make myself do all kinds of disagreeable 
things every day, and till I can remember 
every thing I ought to remember, and do every 
thing I ought to do just at the right time ?" 

Mr Graham could not help smiling at Harry's 
dolorous tone, and he answered : 

" I am a&aid it will be long before you will 
attain to such perfection as that, Harry ; but I 
think I may promise to trust you, when I see 
that you are more anxious to find out what is 
really right for you to do, than to discover 
what is agreeable. At present, dear boy, I 
think you must confess that you think far more 
of what you would like to do, than of what is 
right. And even when you are convinced that 
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such a thing is your duty, and have determined 
to do it, you yet allow your mind to dwell so 
much on what is difficult and disagreeable in 
the performance t>f it, that you at last give it 
up altogether. 

"I think, my own Harry, that if you try a 
little more to feel the full force of that verse 
we were speaking of the other day, * None of 
us liveth to himself,' and if you every morning 
think of it, resolving that you wiU try to re- 
member it through the whole day, and try to 
feel that the business of the day is not to seek 
how you can give yourself the most pleasure, 
but how you can best serve God and do good 
to others for his sake ; then you will find your- 
self looking out more earnestly for opportuni- 
ties of serving God, than for excuses for not 
doing what you know to be right, but perhaps 
feel to be disagreeable. We often laugh at 
you for your ingenuity in making excuses for 
neglecting any duty ; but I am always sorry 
when I have yielded to this inclination to laugh, 
for though your excuses are often very ludi- 
crous in themselves, yet the fault in your cha« 
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racter that leads you to make them is a very 
serious one, and one that must be r^nedied 
before you can be either an useful member of 
society, or what is of far more consequence, a 
true Christian. It originates in your love of 
pleasure being stronger than your love of God, 
and while you can quiet your conscience or 
escape mama's and my displeasure, you do not 
feel much anxiety about whether you have done 
wrong or not. Did you exert as much ingenuity 
in trying to find out what God wills you to do 
in any particular case, as you use in finding 
excuses for doing what you willy you would 
not so often do wrong. You will think of this, 
dear Harry, and see if what I say of your dis- 
position be not true ; and now you had better 
call the others, and we will discuss the import- 
ant question of this grant of land, as we will 
have no opportunity of doing so during break- 
fast from Mr Telfer being here." 

" One question more, dear papa," said Harry, 
who had looked very grave while Mr Graham 
was speaking ; " do you not think it was a little 
unfair in Monsieur to speak as if he doubted 
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me to-day when I said I was sorry and would 
be more carefdl for the future ?" 

^' I cannot but think it was quite natural 
for him to feel such a doubt, Harry. What was 
the difference between the protestations of sor- 
row and promises of amendment you made to- 
day, and those you made last week ?" 

Harry hesitated, "Papa, I am afraid last 
week I only thought of quieting Monsieur, and 
of keeping him from oomplaining to you, and 
neither felt sorry, nor thought about what 
I was promising. While to-day you know, 
dear papa, I was really very sorry and very 
anxious to do right for the future." 

"That is the real difference, but what was 
the apparent one ?" Harry made no answer 
and Mr Graham continued, " As there was no 
apparent difference, I think Monsieur was quite 
justified in doubting whether to-day's promise 
would be better kept than the last." 

Harry could not but acknowledge the truth 
of this, and going for the other children, they 
were soon occupied with a very merry discus- 
sion about the property they wanted. It was 

c2 
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most satisfactorily concluded by Mr (Graham's 
giving them all they asked upon con(tition of 
their ^ving him so many hours' labour every 
year. In addition to the open piece of ground, 
he said he would give them a small part oi the 
plantation where there were a good many young 
trees, and ihej might cut down some of them 
to build Uieir house with. The only drawback 
to th^ pleasure was, that he did not wish them 
to begin any of their operations till he returned 
from London. He did not wish them to cut 
down the trees until he was present to give 
them proper directions how to proceed, as they 
might perhaps hurt themselves ; and he was 
not sure how far it would be safe, for them to 
work at their proposed garden until he had 
carefully examined the face of the rock, to see 
that there were no loose fragments that might 
fall on them. This was certainly a disappoint- 
ment, but as Mr Graham was not to be much 
more than a fortnight absent, they made up 
their minds to wait patiently. 
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CHAPTER II. 



AN AOCSLDENT. 



" Theee is a letter from papa," cried Harry, 
as he and AHen ran into tbe dining-room one 
morning before breakfast ; ** what does he say ? 
when is he coming home? are our cousins 
coming T* 

" I will tell you when I know myself," said 
Mrs Graham laughing ; ^^ which I am not likely 
to do for some time if you chatter so much ; it 
will be a good plan for you to go to the garden 
for the girls, and that will give me a little quiet 
time to read my letter." 

The news that there was a letter from papa 
soon brought all the children to the dining- 
room. They were particularly anxious to hear 
this letter, as Mr Graham had said in a former 
one that their uncle Percy was very anxious 
about the delicate health of his boy and ^x\^ 
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and as he had little prospect of being able to 
leave London himself, Mr Graham wished to 
persuade him to trust them to him. This 
letter would tell whether they were to come 
or not. 

Mrs Graham had finished her letter, and was 
ready to answer the eager questions of the im- 
patient little party. 

" Your cousins are coming, and papa thinks 
they will most probably start, so as to be in 
Edinburgh all Sunday, and arrive here on 
Monday night. Papa says he will leave us to 
judge for ourselves about their characters, and 
only mentions that Alice is delicate, timid, and 
a little shy ; and that Douglas is a very clever 
boy. Douglas is much stronger than Alice, 
and papa thinks that the fact of many of his 
brothers having died when they were about his 
age, makes uncle more anxious than there is 
any cause to be. Alice has been little at home 
since her mother's death, and papa thinks that 
the aunt she has been living with has been rather 
too harsh to her. So we must all be very kind, 
and try to give her a little more confidence in 
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herself. There is a letter from Mrs Lyndsey 
inviting you four older ones to spend to-morrow 
with her children, to stay all night, and return 
before breakfast on Saturday. But as she says 
Willie has certainly got the hooping-cough, 
Allen and Eleanor will need to go alone." 

The chHdren could scarcely eat breakfast, 
they were so much engaged talking about their 
cousins' visit, what they would to amuse them, 
and how much there was to do before they 
came. The kite must be mended, a new shuttle- 
cock made, the playroom put in order, and 
above all the garden must be weeded, the gravel- 
walks newly rolled, and every thing done to 
make it look as beautiM as possible. 

This day, however, turned out very rainy, 
nothing could be done in the garden, and the 
children were obliged to content themselves 
with getting aU then* playthings arranged and 
repaired, painting some neat new tallies for 
some of their flowers, and such quiet in-door 
occupations. The clouds cleared away gra- 
dually in the course of the evening, and before 
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the childreu went to bed, they had the pleasure 
of seeing a most beautiful clear moon. 

" Harry, you and Marion will require to be 
very busy to-morrow," said Allen as they were 
going up stairs to bed ; "for you know we can- 
not count on getting much done on Saturday, 
as we are engaged to go to Woodfield for 
Eleanor's bantams and my plants of the double 
violet." 

" Yes," said Harry ; " and the bed is not 
prepared for the violets yet. I wish you were 
not going, we will be so dull without you." 

" So you will, poor Harry, you and Marion 
are so very quiet, there will be no noise in the 
house at all to-morrow." 

They all. laughed at the demure grave way 
in which Eleanor said this, as Harry and Marion 
were well known to be the most noisy members 
of the family. 

The next day was a very beautiful one, and 
after lessons, Harry, Marion, Georgie, and even 
little Lewis, worked very industriously in the 
garden. As they had not quite finished all 
they wished to do before dinner, and the even- 
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ing was mild, Mrs Graham allowed them to 
go out and work again after tea, while she took 
out a book and sat on the seat at the top of 
their little garden, now reading and now watch- 
ing the progress of the little work-people, and 
listening to their merry talk. 

Little Grade and Lewis had been gone to 
bed for some time, and Mrs Graham was be- 
ginning to feel the evening air a little chill, 
bat still the gardeners shewed no signs of fa- 
tigue. 

" You had better go and take a walk up the 
river side, mama," said Harry ; " it is getting 
too cold for you to sit still, and we will join 
you very soon." 

" And be quite ready to listen to a nice stoiy, 
mama," added Marion laughing. 

It was a beautiful spring evening, every thing 
looking fresh and bright. The sun had set, 
but there was still a warm light thrown upon 
the trees and grass from the deep red clouds 
near where it had gone down. Harry had a 
great turn for drawing, and as he stopped half 
way up the garden to rest himself from the 
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fatigue of wheeling bis last barrowful of weeds 
up the gravel walk, and to defend himself from 
Marion's laughing accusation of stupidity in 
having made the rubbish comer at the top in- 
stead of at the bottom of the garden, his eye 
was greatly pleased with the quiet beauty of 
the scene, and he called Marion and Georgie 
to come and admire it with him. 

" The lawn is so pretty just now, with the 
bright fresh green of the planes and beeches, 
contrasting with the bare branches of the ashes 
and oaks, and the dull dark green of the Scotch 
firs." 

^ And does not little Maggie look quite pic- 
turesque, coming down with her cloak and her 
pail," said Marion, pointing to a little girl who 
was coming from the house towards the bridge 
a little higher up the river than the garden. 
" She is very naughty though," she continued, 
as she saw the child climb up the low waU of 
the bridge ; " papa has so often warned all the 
children that it is very dangerous." 

Just as she said these words, some sudden 
noise startled little Maggie ; she lost her ba- 
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lance and fell into the water. Marion screamed, 
and covered her eyes with her hands ; but Har- 
ry, telling little Georgie where to run for help, 
began himself to run down the banks of the 
river, clearing the low hedge of their garden at 
a leap. 

Farther down, at a part of the river where 
the banks were higher and steeper, there was 
an old willow tree, which grew for a good way 
nearly horizontally out from the bank. The 
boys called it their pier ; for they often threw 
baskets or little boats into the water from the 
bridge, ran down the banks to this tree, crept 
along the trunk, and swung themselves down 
to a flat smooth rock, just below the part of 
the tree where it began to grow upwards again, 
and so caught their boats as the current was 
carrying them past the rock. Harry at once 
recollected this tree, and thought that if he 
could reach it in time, he might be able to save 
the little girl. Starting from the bridge, if they 
ran fast, they were in time to catch their boats, 
and as Harry had started from a point farther 
down, and also in his anxiety twcl ^erj \fi»s^ 
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faster than usual, he was on the rock a few 
seconds before the child's body was carried 
down. He knelt down on the spot where he 
knew by experience the current would bring 
her nearest to the rock, and tried to keep him- 
self calm and collected as he saw her coming 
towards him. He succeeded in catching hold 
of part of her dress, and drew her slowly and 
carefully on dry land. Although she had not 
been long in the water she was quite insensi- 
ble, and Harry's next difficulty was how to get 
her carried to the bank. He knew that no 
time should be lost in using means for her re- 
covery, and he looked anxiously around to see 
if no one was coming to his assistance. As 
he saw no one near him, he determined to try 
to swing himself on to the tree with one arm, 
holding her with the other. But it was quite 
impossible for him to do this, Maggie was so 
heavy, from her clothes being wet and being 
insensible, and, after spraining his arm severely 
in the attempt, he was obliged to give it up and 
lay her down again on the rock. He now be- 
gan to feel very uneasy ; the banks were so 
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high at this place that he feared the people 
who were coming to help him might pass with- 
out seeing him, and being faint with the pain 
of his arm, he felt that the water rushing past 
him was making him giddy. He knew it would 
only make him more so thinking about it, and 
he tried to turn his attention to the care and 
protection of his heavenly Father, and to fix 
his eyes on the bank that he might not see the 
rushing water. The first person who came to 
them was Mrs Graham, who had heard from 
Marion what had happened. She was not able 
to be of much use, as Harry could not with 
his sprained arm lift Maggie high enough for 
Mrs Graham to get hold of her ; but her being 
there to attract the attention of any one who 
came to his assistance ensured their not passing 
him unobserved. In a few minutes they heard 
voices coming down both banks of the river, 
and presently several labourers made their ap- 
pearance. Little Maggie was soon carried 
safely to the bank. 

Harry would willingly have concealed frouoL 
his mama that he had \wxit V^a wcv!a-,\i^^^^ 
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was so faint from the pain that he was nearly 
as helpless as Maggie, and had to submit to be 
lifted upon the tree and carried to the bank as 
she had been. 

Mrs Graham desired Marion (who with 
Georgie had by this time joined them) to run 
to the house and tell the housekeeper of the 
accident, that she might have warm blankets 
ready to lay the little girl in. But when Marion 
saw Harry's pale face and closed eyes, she 
began to cry, and tormented Mrs Graham with 
questions as to what had happened to him. 
Georgie acted more sensibly, for, though a good 
deal frightened about Harry, he ran off as fast 
as his little tired legs could carry him ; taking 
care too, to deliver his message as quiet as 
possible, so that Mrs Whyte, the housekeeper, 
might not get flurried and confused. Through 
the whole of this eventfal evening there was 
a great contrast between his behaviour and 
Marion's. Both were equally anxious to be of 
use, but Georgie shewed much more sense in 
his efforts than Marion did. When little 
Maggie had been laid upon Mrs White's bed. 
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and every one was busy using the various 
means for her recovery, Marion was in every 
body's way, never thinking of doing anything, 
or going to fetch any thing till she saw some 
one else going to do it, and then starting for- 
ward and hindering more eflGicient persons from 
being of use. She was so troublesome too 
with her constant questions, " What can I do ? 
can I be of any use, mama ?" that at last Mrs 
Oraham desired her to go out of the room al- 
together. 

Georgie, in the mean time, had accompanied 
Harry into an inner room, where Mrs Graham 
wished him to rest on the sofa ; he helped him 
to get off his wet clothes, and did every thing 
he required so nicely and quietly, that Harry 
laughingly declared it was worth while having 
a disabled arm to be so well waited on. Then 
when he had made Harry as comfortable as 
he could, he went quietly into the other room, 
remaining quite still in a comer out of every 
body's way, imtil he saw some way of being 
useful, and then doing it so quietly and with 

d2 
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SO little bustle, that no one seemed to know he 
was in the room. 

After some time had been spent in trying 
to bring the little girl to life again, she at last 
opened her eyes] and looked round. Qeorgie 
ran away to tell Harry and Marion the joyful 
news, and that mama had said she had now 
no fear of her recovery. A messenger was 
then sent up to tell her poor old grandmother, 
with whom she lived, what had happened, and 
to ask her to come down to sleep at Kamford, 
as it would not be good for Maggie to go home 
tUl next morning. 

The doctor had been sent for as soon as 
Georgie had come to the house with the news 
of the accident, but by the time he arrived the 
little girl was in a soimd sleep, and except that 
she looked a little pale, she was quite as 
well as if nothing had happened. Poor Harry 
had lain still all this time on the sofa, without 
uttering a single complaint, and when the 
doctor examined his arm he gave him great 
praise for his fortitude, for he said it was 
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severely sprained, and must have given him 
great pain. Leeches were applied, and Harry 
found the little teasing pain they gave him much 
worse to bear than the far more serious one of 
the sprain. Indeed, he told Allen afterwards, 
that he did not think he could have borne it 
patiently, if it had not been that mama looked 
so pale and wearied, he would have been sorry 
to let her know how much he suffered. 

You can all imagine how much talking and 
questions there would be next morning when 
Allen and Eleanor heard the story. Harry 
was asked many times over, " If he felt much 
afraid while standing in the water ?" " How 
happy he would be when he heard that Maggie 
had opened her eyes ? " But how," asked 
Allen ; " did you remember the willow tree, or 
think of such a clever plan so immediately?" 

" That," said Mrs Graham, " gives me more 
pleasure than any other thing. I rejoice so 
much to think that my little thoughtless Harry 
should have been able to collect his senses at 
such a moment, and decide at once what it wa.^ 
necessary to do." 
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" Well, mama," said Harry laughing ; " you 
have all the merit of it." 

" Indeed, Harry ! I am glad to hear it ; 
though I scarcely understand how that can 
be, as I was not near you at the time." 

'^ Oh I I mean that you have all the merit 
of my being able to think in a hurry. Do you 
remember a long talk you and I had one day 
about heroes ? I asked you what qualities I 
would need to make me a hero ; and you said 
one quality I was very deficient in was presence 
of mind; and then, you know, when I said I did 
not understand how I could get it when I had 
it not, you told me I must try on every oc- 
casion to keep myself quiet and calm, and that 
though I might see little improvement for some 
time, yet I must persevere, and I would gra- 
dually acquire the habit. You said it was not 
only on great occasions that I needed presence 
of mind, but in quite little things; that I 
was in such a bustle whenever anything needed 
to be done in a hurry, that I always took the 
wrong way, and did more harm than good. I 
remember, mama, you made me Laugh by re- 
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minding me, how one night in my haste to 
save old Mrs Lindsey the trouble of rising to 
set down her tea-cup, I jumped up so suddenly 
that I upset the whole tea-tray, and so spoiled 
several of the ladies' gowns, besides being the 
cause of poor old Ponto's getting severely 
scalded by the tea-um falling on him. You 
advised me every time I was in a hurry to do 
anything, to pause a moment to think how it 
might be best done, and said I would save time 
in the end by that instead of losing it. So, 
mama, ever since then I have been very care- 
ful, and do you know, mama, I think / can 
think much /aster now." 

All the children laughed at Harry's odd ex- 
pression, and Mrs Graham said she was glad to 
see her words had made so much impression 
on his mind. 

There was some difficulty in settling the 
plans for the day. They had promised to go 
to Woodfield, a farm a good distance from 
Kamford, on the other side of the hill, but 
Mrs Graham was unwilling to allow Harry to 
go for fear of hurting his arai. Ttife o^CsxaT^ 
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did not wish to go without him, and they there- 
fore agreed most willingly to Mrs Graham's 
proposal, that they should write a note to the 
fanner's wife to tell her why they had not kept 
their engagement, and to say that if they were 
all well they would go the next Saturday. 
Mrs Graham undertook to send the note for 
them, as she was going to send a messenger in 
that direction at any rate. 

" What a good clever mama you are," said 
Eleanor laughing, as she prepared to write the 
note ; " I think you have learned, like Harry, 
* to think very fast.' " 

After sending away the messenger, the little 
party and Mrs Graham went down to the river 
side, to see the scene of last night's adventures, 
and to point out the very spot where Marion 
and Harry were standing when they saw Mag- 
gie fall— where Harry fell down on the grass, 
and all those little particulars that every one 
likes to hear when any uncommon event has 
happened. 

Marion was the only silent member of the 
party, for she felt much ashamed at the remem- 
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brance of her want of self-command ; and though 
her mama had said nothing to her about it, she 
knew she had behaved very foolishly. 

" I think," said Eleanor, " it would be a 
good plan for papa to put broken glass along 
the top of the wall, to prevent the children go- 
ing on it again." 

" Yes," said Allen, " but do you not think 
we might do something to-day to prevent them? 
Papa cannot give orders about it till Tuesday, 
and perhaps some children who have not heard 
of Maggie's fall, may be running on it to-day. 
I have seen iron-spikes put along walls ; if we 
had something of that kind it would keep the 
children off." 

" But we cannot make iron-spikes, Allen." 

" No, but we might make little bits of wooden 
paling, and put them across the top of the 
wall, here and there." 

" We could easily make the bits of paling," 
Harry said, " but how could we fasten them to 
the wall ?" 

Allen considered for a minute or two, and 
then said, that he thougVit t\\e^ tdl\^^\>^ ^^^'^ 
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to manage it, by fastening one end of each lit- 
tle piece of paling to a strong stake, which they 
might drive into the ground beside the wall, so 
as to let the paling rest on the top of the wall. 
Mrs Graham approved of their plan very 
much, but she advised them to make their pa- 
ling of rough branches, and not to waste their 
little store of good planks on what was only in- 
tended for a temporary thing. She said, too, 
that she would desire the gardener to come and 
make the holes to drive the stakes into, as the 
ground was so hard they would not be able to do 
it themselves. This business occupied them so 
well all day, that they had no time to feel impa- 
tient for Monday. Monday evening came at last, 
but the mail arrived so late at night, that the 
children were obliged, though very unwillingly, 
to go to bed, and leave mama to receive the 
travellers alone. Mrs Graham felt nearly as 
much anxiety to see her little nephew and niece 
as the children did. From some expressions 
in a letter she had received that morning from 
her husband, she saw that he thought Douglas 
had been too much indulged, and was often 
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rather haughty and overbearing ; and she felt 
a little afraid of her own Harry's hot proud 
temper. 

About ten o'clock the travellers arrived ; the 
children very tired, so that Mrs Graham had 
little opportunity of judging of their characters, 
as they went to bed immediately after supper. 

Alice was delicate, timid, gentle-looking, and 
at first seemed half afraid of her new aunt, 
though after a little Mrs Graham's kindness of 
manner reassured her. Douglas, on the con- 
trary, was very frank, with a good deal of self- 

some boy, with a fine open expression, and a 
bright sunny smfle that gave a peculiar chann 
to his countenance. 

After they had gone to bed, Mrs Graham 
asked her husband with some anxiety, what he 
thought of their new inmates, and how they 
would get on with their own children. 

Mr Graham answered that Alice was a gen- 
tle-tempered, affectionate girl, whom any one 
who only took the trouble of gaining her affec- 
tions might lead. Douglas was a fine boy ; 

E 
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open, manly, generous, but certainly had too 
high an opinion of himself. 

Mr Graham then heard, with deep interest, 
the story of Harry's heroism, expressing his 
fervent gratitude, both for his preservation, and 
for his having been made the means of saving 
the life of another. He was also much pleased 
to hear that all the time of his absence, Harry 
had been much more patient, gentle, and atten- 
tive to his duties. 

Douglas rose the next morning as soon as he 
awoke, eager to see every thing that could be 
seen ; and so beautiM was the view from his 
windows, that he could scarcely dress, he so 
often stopped to look out at every thing around. 
Just when he was ready to leave his room, he 
heard the sound of merry children's voices un- 
der his window, and looking out, he saw all his 
cousins on the lawn with his uncle, who was 
amusing little Gracie, by imitating the uncouth 
motions of some of the wild beasts he had seen 
in London. Douglas was not long of joining 
them, and was introduced to his cousins. 
There was a good deal of shyness at first, but 
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it soon wore ofl^ and by the time they were 
summoned to prayers, he had heard about their 
garden, rabbits, and the house they were going 
to build. 

" What do you think of your new cousin, 
girls?" asked Mr Graham, as they lingered a 
minute after the boys. 

" I like him, papa," said Marion ; " he looks 
80 merry and fiiU of fan." 

" And I like him," said Eleanor, " because 
he was so kind and gentle to little Oracle, al- 
though he looks so clever." 

Alice, in the mean time, slept on, till her cur- 
tains were gently drawn aside, and opening her 
eyes, she saw Eleanor's bright happy face, look- 
ing at her with so much kindness, that she quite 
forgot all her shyness, and kissing her, asked, 
" Are you Eleanor or Marion ?" 

"Eleanor ; and I have brought up your 
breakfast, as mama wishes you to take it be- 
fore you rise." And then Eleanor fastened 
back the curtains of the bed, drew up the blind, 
that Alice might see what a bright day it was 
to welcome her, and did every thing to make 
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her comfortable, so nicely and kindly, that 
Alice felt she loved her already, and that she 
was very foolish to feel so much afraid of com- 
ing among her new cousins ; she was so sure now 
she would be happy with them. She continued 
to be of the same opinion that night when she 
went to bed, though she had sometimes through 
the day felt a little afraid of the boys, they 
seemed to be so strong and merry. She feared 
that, when the first politeness to the strangers 
had worn ofi", she would find them too boisterous 
playfellows, and that they would laugh at her 
fears ; for Alice was really very timid, and hav- 
ing never been in the country, except for a few 
days at a time, she felt afraid of many things 
that the little Grahams were quite accustomed 
to. 

Douglas was also much pleased with his 
cousins, his uncle, and aunt, Kamford, and 
every thing about him. His cousins were so 
merry, and had so many occupations and amuse- 
ments, it would be impossible ever to weary ; 
and then every one was so kind to Alice, and 
as his lender, watchful affection for her was 
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one of the brightest features in his character, 
he felt very grateful to them all for their kind- 
ness to her. 

This day had been one of complete idleness, 
but they were to begin their lessons as usual 
again next day, as Mr Graham said he was 
sure his strong children would soon tire the 
little Londoners if they had any more days of 
idleness. 

Douglas at once agreed to Allen's proposi- 
tion, — that they should delay beginning the 
house-building, until Harry's arm should be 
strong enough to allow of his joining them ; 
but they had plenty of amusement without it, 
every thing was so new to Alice and Douglas. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE EXCURSION. 

" Would you like to take a walk with me 
to-day, Harry ?" said Mr Graham the Friday 
morning after his return home ; '* I do not 
think you can be of much use in either the 
garden or workshop." 

** Oh, papa, I i^ould like it so much," was 
Hariy's eager answer ; " I wish so very much 
to have a quiet sensible talk with you." 

" Well, collect all your sense, and we will 
set off immediately after luncheon, as I wish 
to go as far as the young plantation at the top 
of the hill." 

After lessons and luncheon, accordingly, 
while the other children went to complete 
some alterations they were making in the gar- 
den, Harry and his papa started for a long 
walk. 
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" Well, Harry," said Mr Graham, ^'mama tells 
me you have been much more attentive to all 
you ought to do, and much less impatient since 
the memorable Mr Telfer day. Have you been 
trying to follow the advice I gave you that 
morning I went to London ?" 

" Oh, papa, that is one of the things I wish 
to speak to you about. Indeed, papa, I do 
not think I will ever be what you call a use- 
ful member of society, if I must learn to do 
things just because they are right." 

" Why, Harry," said Mr Graham, smiling, 
" I would not have expected to hear you speak 
so despondingly, just when you have really 
been succeeding in your endeavours." 

" Oh ! I know," said Harry, " that I have 
struggled very hard indeed sometimes, and 
have often succeeded in keeping down my im- 
patience, and in doing a great many things I 

would rather not do ; but then ." Harry 

hesitated. " Papa, I am afraid you will think 
rae wrong in saying what I was going to say." 

" I may think it wrong for you to feel it, 
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Harry, but I cannot think it will make it more 
wrong your saying it." 

" Well, papa, I was only going to say, that 
it takes away all my pleasure and happiness to 
think that I must go on day after day strug- 
gHng against my temper, and doing so many 
hard duties. Yesterday, Douglas and I were 
arguing about something, and I knew I was 
right, and besides, I was very much provoked 
by his haughty, decided way of saying I was 
wrong. However, I managed to keep silent, 
and I went quite away from Douglas, that I 
might not be tempted to speak crossly. But 
then, papa, it gave me such a sore feeling at 
my heart, to go away as if I were wrong, when 
I knew I was right ; and to hear all his pro- 
voking words without saying anything, that I 
just felt as if I never could be happy, if I were 
always obliged to go on doing such disagree- 
able, hard duties." 

" My dear Harry," said Mr Graham, " all 
you have said only proves the more what I told 
you, that all your ideas of happiness consist 
in being able to please yourself, and to have 
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your own will. Do you think you can remem- 
ber what thoughts passed through your mind 
yesterday ? What made you do right when 
you felt so much inclined to do wrong ? Try 
if you can remember, and we will not speak 
any more for a few minutes." 

After a little pause, Harry said, " Papa, I 
think it was because I knew you would be 
vexed if I quarrelled with Douglas. I am sure 
that was it, because I remember at the time I 
was feeling it so diflScult and disagreeable, the 
thought that you would never know I had done 
it seemed the hardest part of it." 

** Well, my dear boy, does not that help you 
to understand what I said to you the other 
night, that I would have more confidence in 
you, if I could see you acting from a sense of 
duty, and not merely from your love for mama, 
for me, or for any one you love very dearly. 
God has given you a very warm heart, my 
Harry, and you love us so tenderly, that it is 
difficult for you to do anything to vex us, and 
easy for you, in general, to do anything to 
please us. It is quite ri^t ^qu ^qxs^^ ^^'^ 
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this, but you can see by the instance you have 
given me, that this nature is not in itself suffi- 
cient to you to do right. As you grow up you 
may be removed to a distance from us, and if 
affection is the cause of all your actions, your 
affections may be gained by unworthy friends, 
who may make use of your love for them to 
mislead you. More than that, there is a veiy 
solemn question you should ask yourself, Do 
you think your heavenly Father can be satis- 
fied to see you waste all the warm, deep affec- 
tions he has blessed you with upon mere earthly 
objects, however worthy they may be? and 
does not your conduct in this respect amount 
to saying, * You have blessed me with an affec- 
tionate heart, and you have farther given me 
the very great blessing of kind, good friends ; 
therefore, I will love them so well as that I 
shall have no affection to spare for you, who 
have thus blessed me.' " 

" Oh ! papa," said Harry, " I never could 
say or feel that. Indeed, I do love God, and 
feel grateful to him for all these things." 

" My dear boy," said Mr Grraham in a kind 
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but very solemn tone, " I am very sorry to give 
you so much pain. I know that when we talk 
about the goodness and love of God in all he 
has done for us, you often feel much moved ; 
but, dear Harry, if you loved God as you do 
me, the desire of pleasing him, and of doing 
his commandments, would influence you, in- 
stead of your being only acted on by a fear of 
vexing me, or a desire to please me. Perhaps 
you think I am treating this subject too seri- 
ously ; but my dear boy, when I remember all 
the love that Christ has shewn to us, a love 
so far surpassing anything I can feel for you, 
a love that brought him to suffer and die for 
such cold, ungrateful creatures as we are ; do 
you not think it must grieve my very heart to 
see how much more you love me than you do 
him, and that while you would do almost any- 
thing to please me, you yet will do scarcely 
anything for his sake ? The very warmth of 
your love to me, Harry, makes me see the more 
sin in your want of love to him." 

Mr Graham spoke very earnestly, and Harry 
felt his eyes fill with teara. TVe^ ^^iJ^^^ ^^svn. 
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for some time in silenee ; at last Harry said in 
a low voice, " Papa, you think it is my want of 
love to God that makes me feel so discontented 
about going on with the pain of doing disagree- 
able things ?" 

" I do not mean, my dear Harry, that even 
if you loved God more you would not feel dis- 
agreeable duties hard to do. But were you 
so to see God's great love to you in sending 
his Son to die for you, and the tenderness of 
that Saviour's love in watching over and car- 
ing for you, as that your heart should glow 
with love to him in return ; then in such a 
case as that of yesterday you would feel a sweet 
satisfaction in knowing that God saw all your 
difl&culties and all your efforts to please him. 
Another thing that in this case would make 
your duty easier would be this, that when you 
are trjring to do right for God's sake, that leads 
you to seek help from him in prayer, and you 
know, Harry, if you seek you will find. Now," 
continued Mr Graham ; " I am going into this 
house on business ; if you like to sit down here 
and think over what I have been saying, when 
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I come back we will consult about your plans 
for to-morrow." 

The point upon which Mr Grraham wished 
to consult Harry was, how they were to get 
Alice conveyed to Woodfield next day. The 
little Grahams and Douglas could walk, but it 
was much too far for Alice. Harry suggested 
that they might take one of the ponies with 
them for Alice to ride. 

Mr Graham said he had thought of that, 
but that Alice was so timid he feared she would 
not like it. " But," he said, " do you not think 
it would be a good plan for MTherson to go 
with you ? I do not think even Alice could 
be a^id if she had him to lead her pony." 

" Oh ! papa," cried Harry, his eyes spark- 
ling with joy ; " that would be very delightful, 
we do like M'Pherson so very much to go with 
us on any excursion." 

" Well," said Mr Graham smiling ; " if we 
make haste home, you will perhaps have time 
to run round by the farm -yard and bid him 
come to the house on his way home." 

MTherson was a sort o£ xrp^et ^^TYKv-^e^c^^"^*^' 
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who superintended the labourers on a small 
farm Mr Graham managed himself. The 
children were all very fond of him he was so 
good-natured, and had so many stories to tell 
them of strange things he had seen in foreign 
lands, for he had been a soldier. He was a 
very good man, and much better educated than 
most people of his class, so that Mr and Mrs 
Graham were quite sure the children could 
learn no harm from him. 

" MTherson is here, papa," said Allen, as 
he came into the drawing-room to tea ; " shall 
I ask him to come in ?" 

" Yes, and we shall hear if he is willing to 
undertake the charge of such a boisterous 
party." 

MTherson was quite as fond of the children 
as they were of him, and quite willing, if his 
master could spare him, to go with them any 
where. He proposed as an improvement in 
the plan, that, instead of the pony, they should 
take the little cart and old Jenny the donkey. 
" The cart," he said, " would be of use to 
bring home the bantams and the plants ; and, 
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perhaps, sir," he continued, "as I am with 
them at any rate, you might allow us to come 
home by the glen, and we will get some roots 
of the large primrose the young ladies are so 
anxious to get." 

" Oh ! papa, Oh ! mama, if we might do 
that," cried several voices. Mr Graham was 
quite willing to consent, but he thought it 
might be too far for Alice to go even in the 
cart, too far also for poor old Jenny, particu- 
larly as Eleanor, Marion, and Douglas would 
require to go part of the way in the cart, if 
they lengthened the walk so much. 

MTherson said, they need not take Miss 
Alice or old Jenny all the way to Woodfield, 
they might stop at the mill to rest while the 
others went on. There was a very good cart- 
road, he said, from the mill to the glen, and 
they could come home by the river side, where 
the road was level, so that Jenny would have 
no hill when she was getting tired. K Mrs 
Graham allowed them, they might take their 
dinner with them and eat it in the glen, and 
that would give Jenny ^ Voxl^ t^^\.^ «»lW^ 
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would take care to take a good dinner for her 
too. 

" Oh ! MTherson, you are the very best and 
cleverest of all old men," cried Eleanor ; " I 
am sure, papa, you are going to say yes, and 
mama too, see how she is smiling." 

" Well," replied Mr Graham ; " I suppose 
we must say yes ; so, MTherson, you may give 
orders for the cart to be ready. Perhaps 
mama and I may go to the glen to meet you 
and take Gracie with us." 

" Then you mean Lewis to go with us, 
papa ?" 

" Yes, I think if you have the cart, and 
M*Pherson to take care of him, he may go." 

" ! thank you, thank you, papa," cried the 
little boy ; " and thank you too, good kind 
MTherson." 

" Good night, and thank you, good kind 
MTherson," cried all the others. 

The next morning was very fine, and by 
prayer-time the little girls had packed up all 
the provisions for dinner, cold meat, bread and 
cheese, to which Mrs White added a large pie 
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which she had baked for them the night before, 
as soon as she heard their plans from MTher- 
son. The boys had got their spades, baskets, 
jumping poles, and everything necessary for 
a whole day spent in the open air. It would 
be difficult to imagine a merrier party. Mr 
Graham went across the river with them, and 
as far as the gate into the children's garden, 
where he left them, giving them strict injunc- 
tions to obey M*Pherson in every thing, and to 
give him as little trouble as possible. 

" Kemember, MTherson, I put them all 
under your command, and you must keep them 
in good order." 

He had advised all the girls to go up the 
the hill in the cart, as they had such a long 
day's walk before them, and they therefore 
moved slowly, not to distress poor old Jenny. 
The road was not very steep, as it wound back- 
wards and forwards, and Jenny walked on very 
gravely, as if she did not think her load at all 
too heavy. The boys sometimes walked be- 
side the cart talking to the girls, sometimes 
made excursions into the wood to ^^^ 'Oas. 
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squirrels and rabbits that were playing an every 
side, and the whole party were in great glee 
and talked a good deal of nonsense. 

" How beautifully the birds are singing," ob- 
served Alice, when a moment's silence had per- 
mitted her to hear them. 

" Yes," replied Eleanor, " but the place to 
hear the blackbirds is at the mill. They al- 
ways seem to me to sing louder there, as if 
they were trying to drown the sound of the 
waterfall. Perhaps it may be because by the 
time we get there, we are generally tired enough 
to be contented to sit quietly under the trees 
and listen to them." 

" Oh, for shame, Eleanor," said Allen, " to 
take away the renown of the mill as being the 
blackbirds' music- room. Fly away, bird," he 
continued, addressing one of the little singers, 
" fly away to the ijiill, and tell your brothers 
and sisters, uncles, aunts, and cousins, to pre- 
pare their very best songs ; for a young lady 
is coming, who never yet heard a blackbird-con- 
cert in perfection." 

" Brothers and uncles if you please, Allen, 
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but hardly sisters and aunts ; as you told me 
yesterday, that it is the male birdalone who 
sings." 

" Well, Alice, as you remember my lessons 
so well, tell me what is the name of that im- 
pudent-looking bird with the blue head ; which 
is hopping before us, flying off every now and 
then, then alighting on the road, as if it wished 
to provoke us to try to catch it." 

'^ It is a tomtit, is it not, AUen ? I always 
confuse it with the chaffinch, though they are 
not at all alike." 

" Have you ever seen a chaffinch's nest, Miss 
Alice ?" asked MTherson. 

" Yes, Harry shewed me one yesterday, and 
a wren's too ; they are both so neat, one almost 
wishes to be a bird, to have such a pretty little 
home. But, Allen, as you are my bird-master, 
tell me what bird makes that melancholy sweet 
sound, a little like the sound your pigeons 
make, but sweeter and sadder." 

"It is a Wood-pigeon. But, Alice, if you 
saw its nest, you would not wish to be a wood- 
pigeon at any rate. It only laya 2u ^<i^ ^'CyOsj-^ 
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together, making a sort of rude floor on the 
fork of two branches, and does not take the 
trouble of building either walls or roof." 

" The wren's nest had a roof, but not the 
chaffinch's." 

" No, Miss Alice," said M'Pherson ; " few 
birds make roofs, though some have very odd 
waUs, as Master Allen calls them." 

" Oh, MTherson, tell them about the birds 
in India," cried Harry. " The tailor-bird, Aliec, 
makes its nest by sewing a dead leaf to a living 
one ; its beak is its needle, and the strong fibres 
of the leaves its thread. And the Cape tit 
makes a nest like a bottle, and there is a little 
pouch on the outside for the male bird while 
the hen is on her eggs." 

" Nonsense, Harry," said Douglas laughing. 
" You are trying how much our ignorance will 
make us believe." 

" No, Master Douglas, I assure you it is quite 
true ; but if I can find a wasp's nest to shew 
you, and you see the fine paper they make of 
wood, you will believe about the tailof-bird." 

** Paper made of wood, and made by wasps I 
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Oh M*Pherson, I know a little too well, and 
have read a little too much to believe that," 
said Douglas contemptuously. 

" Very well, sir ; I will try to find one some 
day to shew you. In the mean time, can you 
tell me what makes that curious red spot in 
this tiny leaf?" 

Douglas looked at it, and tried in vain to 
find some learned reason. He saw the little 
Grahams knew, and were enjoying his puzzle 
as a punishment for his doubting their infor- 
mation. 

" I suppose," he said at last, rather pom- 
pously, " it must be discoloured by something 
falling on it. Perhaps some peculiar juice 
might have the effect." 

" Very good, sir ; I suppose it cannot possi- 
bly be caused by a caterpillar ?" 

" No," said Douglas ; " I am sure there is no 
sign of any caterpillar here." 

MTherson made a small hole with his nail 
in the raised part of the spot, uncovered a lit- 
tle bit, and shewed Douglas a tiny worm. 

" Now you see, Douglas," cried H».tt^ ^^^^^-t 
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too exultingly, "you were wrong; even Lewis 
knew that it was caused by a caterpillar." 

" Oh, of course," said Douglas ; " you ought 
to know these common country matters better 
than I can do." 

Harry felt much tempted to ask him, why he 
doubted their information so much, if he 
thought they knew better than he did; but 
Alice asking MTherson how the caterpillar 
made that nest for itself, fortunately gave him 
time to remember it would only irritate Douglas. 
MTherson explained to Alice that it was sup- 
posed to be, that the little worm wounding the 
leaf, caused the juice to flow out, when it har- 
dened by exposure to the air. He said, that 
later in siunmer they would see such pretty 
gall-berries on the oaks, from the same cause. 

" But they are not nests for the caterpillars 
to bring out their young ones in," said Eleanor, 
" as the birds do in theirs, but clever little hid- 
ing places, where they can feed at their leisure, 
secure from their enemies." 

Alice laughingly declared, that was not nearly 
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SO interesting as the birds building nests for 
their little ones. 

They had been so mucli amused that Alice 
had never thought of being frightened, even in 
tbe steep places, but they were now near the 
mill, and when she saw the steep stony bank 
they must go up, she got afraid and insisted 
on getting out to walk. The mill stood on a 
little level piece of ground, on a sort of sunny 
knoll, standing out from the wood, and there 
was a pretty fall of water behind it. It was not 
now used as a mill, and indeed it was so diffi- 
cult to get at it, from the steepness of the hill, 
both above and below, that it was difficult to 
imagine how it had ever been used for one. 
The road our party were going to take to the 
glen was the only tolerable one that led to it. 
Alice was to remain here to rest, and both 
Eleanor and Marion proposed remaining with 
her, but the other children said Mrs West 
would be so much disappointed if Eleanor did 
not go to get her bantams herself, that it was 
settled she should accompany the boys. 

The mill was quite in ruins, a\id ^^-nssvA^^ 
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Alice to a pretty shady seat near the waterfall, 
where from the trees behind them the little 
girls heard the birds, as Eleanor had said, ap- 
parently trying to drown the noise of the 
water. 

" How happy you must be here, Marion," 
said AHce, after they had sat for some minutes 
in silence, " uncle and aunt are so kind, then 
the place is so pretty, your nice gardens and 
that delightful wood. Are not you always 
happy ?" 

" Not always," said Marion, laughing ; 
" though I dare say we are so generally. But 
sometimes, you know, there come wrong days, 
and then we cannot be happy." 

" What do you call wrong days, Marion ?" 

" Oh, just days when every thing happens 
quite diflferently from what you would like. 
When all your lessons seem so difficult that 
you feel sure you can never learn them ; and 
when every thing you have to do is just the 
thing you dislike most to do." 

Alice laughed at Marion's description, and 
asked what caused these wrong days ? 
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Marion had asked her mama one day, and 
mama thought that this feeling that every thing 
was going wrong, might be often caused by 
one's not being quite well, althou^ not ill 
enough to be confined, or even to be able to 
say exactly what was the matter, but just 
enough to make one feel uncomfortable and 
cross. " But mama said," continued Marion, 
" that that was no reason why I should go on 
being discontented, idle, and cross all day ; be- 
cause if I struggled hswd to get the better of 
the feeling, I would be quite able to do it." 

" But how would you begin to struggle," 
asked Alice ; '^ that always seems so difficult 
to me, when I really want to get the better of 
a bad habit. When aunt spoke to me so kindly 
about my indolence, I thought I would do 
every thing in my power to get the better of 
it. But yet somehow I never can get a begin- 
ing made to my trying." 

" Oh, you know, Alice," said Marion, in a 
serious tone, " we cannot do any of these 
things right unless we ask Grod to help us. But 
then mama says that while -vje ^ovASl ^iXw^-^^ 
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feel that we can do nothing without Him, we 
should make use of any little thing that can 
help us. She told me of a plan for trying to 
begin to get the better of my discontented feel- 
ing, and if you ask her I am sure she will be 
able to give you some nice plan for making a 
beginning about your indolence." 

" What was the plan aunt gave you ? Did 
you find it a good one ?" 

" She advised me on these wrong days, when 
I feel as if nothing can please me, to give up 
altogether thinking about being pleased myself, 
and to try to do something that will gratify 
some other person. I tried it one day, and did 
what I disliked very much indeed, I finished 
some work for Eleanor which I knew she was 
anxious to get done." 

" And did it make you more happy ?" 

" Yes, I was so much pleased thinking 
about Eleanor's gratification when she found 
it was finished, that it made me quite happy 
again. And then when I had forced myself 
to do such a tiresome thing, everything else 



\ 
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seemed so much nicer to do than it had been, 
that I felt quite contented.'' 

" I do not think, Marion," said Alice, " that 
you have had any wrong days since we came." 

" No," said Marion, " too many good things 
have been happening to allow wrong-day feelings 
to come in. There was Harry's famous plan 
of our house, and our dear little rabbits coming 
the same day ; then we were so glad about 
your coming, and that has turned out even 
a happier thing than we expected. For we 
all like you and Douglas very much, you are 
so kind and gentle, and Douglas is so merry, 
and besides you are both so pleased with every 
thing we do for you." 

" Indeed," said Alice, laughing ; " I think 
it would be difficult not to be pleased, you are 
all so kind, and there are so many delightful 
things to see and do." 

" Oh, but," replied Marion, " I know the 
Lindseys have a cousin, who, when she comes 
to see them, is always discontented. If they 
take a long walk she is tired, and the day 
is hot ; and if they stay at home «jcl^ Xr^ \r> 
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amuse her in the garden, then it is so tiresome 
to be wandering about all day, with no settled 
thing to do. She is sure to make difficulties 
in every plan any one proposes, and to think 
something else would be better. Allen says,'' 
continued Marion, laughing, " that if you were 
to shew her a beautiful plant in full leaf and 
covered with flowers, but with one withered 
leaf, she would say, " How ugly that dead 
leaf is." 

" Eleanor is very different from that," said 
Alice, " she always tries to help on every one's 
plan, even though she has one of her own, and 
whatever we are doing she finds some happy 
good thing in it. Has she ever what you call 
wrong days, Marion ?" 

" No," said Marion. " I do not mean that she 
never does wrong, but she never goes on from 
bad to worse for a whole day, as I do ; and she 
is very seldom discontented or peevish, and 
feeling as if every thing were going wrong. 
As you say, Alice, she always finds something 
good in everything that happens. I once asked 
mama what she thought was the cause of 
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Eleanor's being so happy and contented ; and 
she says one cause is, that Eleanor never 
thinks much about herself. Mama says, our 
happiest days are, generally, not those in which 
we had a great deal of pleasure, but those in 
which we have been able to be kind and un- 
selfish, and to make others happy." 

^' There is something about Eleanor," said 
Alice, '' that looks as if she always managed 
to find the right way of doing every thing. On 
Thursday when those ladies were here, while 
I felt awkward and shy, and you, Marion, 
fidgetted about, and hesitated and blushed 
when you were speaking to them, Ele^inor 
looked so quiet and modest, and spoke so 
prettily and easily, that I felt inclined to envy 
her." 

'* That is another thing in which mama says 
Eleanor's not thinking of herself is of use to 
her. She says Eleanor only thinks of what 
the ladies are saying to her, and what is the 
true right answer to their questions, and so 
she does not feel awkward or shy ; while I am 

g2 
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thinking that the ladies will think me silly if 
I blush and hesitate, and that makes me do 
it still more. But about these wrong days, 
Alice," continued Marion thoughtfully, " one 
thing that keeps both Allen and Eleanor from 
doing many wrong things, and makes them 
very different from Harry and me, must be, 
I think, because they love God more than we 
do, and like more to think of him and to re- 
member that he sees them always. I know 
that God sees me, but Eleanor remembers it, 
and feels more as if all these things were real 
than I do, and I think that makes her much 
more careful not to do wrong." 

Alice was silent and thoughtful for a few 
minutes, and then she said, " I can understand, 
Marion, how the loving God would keep 
Eleanor from great faults, but I think such a 
little thing as speaking crossly when any one 
teases us seems too small for God to care 
about." 

" Oh no, Alice," said Marion, " I am sure 
you are wrong there ; papa said one day that 
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there was notlung too little to do for Grod's 
sake." 

" I know very Kttle about these things," said 
Alice sighing, "but when you said a little while 
ago that we must ask God to help us to do 
right in such little things as your getting the 
better of your discontented feeling, or my over- 
coming my indolence, it seemed to me as if it 
would be wrong for me to go to such a great 
God for such a trifle." 

" Oh, Alice," replied Marion, " I know that 
is wrong, but you must ask mama or papa 
about these things, for I do not know how to 
tell you rightly. Eleanor could tell you better 
than I can, for indeed both she and Allen love 
God very much, and they are often thinking 
about Christ and talking about him to one 
another," 

The little girls were here interrupted by the 
return of the others. 

" Oh, Alice, Alice," cried Douglas, as soon 
as they came near ; " what do you think I 
saw from the top of the hill ? The sea, the 
wide sea ; and I have so long wiaked 1q ^'^^S^, 
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I did not know we were near it, and they did 
not tell me, that I might get a surprise ; then 
when we got near the top of the hill Harry 
harried me forward, but there was a high hedge, 
and I was busy talking, and never looked round 
till we got up on the style, and there it was." j 
" Oh, how I should like to see it," said 
Alice eagerly, looking at M'Pherson. 

" Indeed, Miss Alice," he said, " I could 
not let you climb the hill when master only 
allowed you to go round by the glen, on con- 
dition you went no farther up than this. But 
you can see a little bit of the sea from the 
glen." 

« And we will ask papa, Alice, to take us 
down to the sea-shore ; we offcen go there in 
summer." 

Alice asked if the other side of the hill were 
like this one. 

"No," said Douglas, "there is no wood there, 
just a few trees here and there. Allen says that 
trees do not grow well near the sea, and that 
the reason they do so well here is, that they 
are sheltered by the hill. By the by, Allen, 
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how does our old friend the Kam get to the 
sea." 

" That is the curious thing about the glen," 
said Harry ; " after going along for about two 
miles fuming and fretting because it cannot 
get through the hill, it suddenly finds such a 
curious opening at our glen. The glen winds 
so much, that at the top you cannot see the 
sea at all, except quite at the top of either 
bank, and there is such a pretty little spot 
there, where the grass is soft and green, some 
old trees grow close to the water, and a little 
bum comes tumble tumbling from the rock 
into the river, which is much quieter, and be- 
haves himself more like an elderly gentleman 
there, than in any other part of his course." 

" Alice, do you see that gloomy-looking old 
house, a little way up the hill opposite, with 
the dull dark fir-trees coming so close to it," 
said Allen, as they stopped for a few minutes 
opposite an opening in the wood, which per- 
mitted them to see into the valley. " Such 
a miserable old man. Sir Andrew Gray, lives 
there. He has quarrelled with all his» \jl^\^- 
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bours ; and they say that he has such a bad 
temper that he can hardly get enough of ser- 
vants to live with him to keep the old house 
at all in order." 

" Has he any children ?" Alice asked. 

" Yes," he said, " I think he has several ; 
but he has quarrelled with them all, except 
one daughter, who lives with him in that old 
gloomy house, poor girl, and he will not allow 
her to visit any of the neighbours." 

" Poor lady," said Alice, " she must be very 
unhappy." 

" She does not look unhappy," said Eleanor ; 
" we see her at church. She looks grave ; but 
yet, though I dare say she looks sad too, there 
is a sweet, quiet, almost happy expression, that 
I cannot make you understand until you have 
seen her." 

" No, Eleanor, it is not easy to understand 
how a face can be both happy and sad at the 
same time," said Douglas laughing. 

" But what makes Sir Andrew quarrel with 
every one in that way ?" 
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" We will ask papa to tell us about him, for 
he used to know him long ago ; and he says he 
should be a warning to us, but has never told 
us particularly about him." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE QLEN. 

They had now reached the glen ; there were 
two roads before them, one leading down to the 
sea, and the other np the glen. 

" Master AUen," asked M*Pherson, " are 
you going down the glen any farther ?" 

" No," Allen said ; " the primroses are all 
at the head of the glen." 

" Then you had better go with Miss Alice 
a little bit along that road, that she may see 
the sea, as we promised ; if you go to the turn 
you will see it." 

The children did so, and Alice saw a little 
peep of the sea. It was not so grand, Douglas 
said, as his wide view ; but it was very pretty, 
for the rocks of the glen, which prevented their 
seeing more, shut it in like the frame of a pic- 
ture. While they were looking, a little boat 
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sailed across the opening, its sail shining 
brightly in the sun. 

" Oh, how I should like to be in that 
boat," said Douglas ; " it moves so smoothly 
along." 

^* We will ask papa to take us out in a boat 
when we go to the sea," said Harry. 

As they came near the head of the glen they 
saw Mr and Mrs Graham with Gracie, and they 
ran forward to meet them. 

*^ I thought you meant to come in the gig, 
papa," said Harry. 

Why, Harry," said Mr Graham, " we began 
to consider that though you may have a very 
good dining-room here, you have no stables ; 
and as mama liked the walk, we thought it 
would be more convenient to leave the gig." 

" But did you walk, Gracie?" asked Eleanor, 
kissing the little girl, who, as I have said already, 
was the pet of the whole family. 

" Oh, no, papa carried Cbacie on his shoul- 
der sometimes," said Mr Graham, " and she 
says he is an excellent pony. But now, ladies, 
having condescended to perfoTm \i\\ft '^'wc\. <5>^ ^ 
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pony in bringing one of your guests to your 
mansion, I would most respectfuUy remind 
you that a little dinner would not be unaccept- 
able." 

*' Come and look at Eleanor's bantams while 
the girls prepare the dinner. Mrs West was 
as considerate as you ; for knowing we would 
have no poultry-yard at our mansion, as you 
call it, she sought out a large wooden cage, 
and put them in it instead of in a basket." 

Little Gracie and mama admired the ban- 
tams very much, and they were certainly 
pretty creatures, with glossy black feathers 
that looked green and purple as they moved 
in the sunshine. Gracie ran back to the din- 
ing-room to get them some bread, and then 
she and Lewis carried some dinner to MTher- 
son, who was busy relieving Jenny of the har- 
ness, and giving her the com he had brought 
for her ; for you must know that Jenny was 
a well-treated donkey, and considered herself 
quite as much entitled to a feed of com as any 
of the ponies could be. 

"Papa," said Eleanor, as she summoned 
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him to dinner, "there is a nice comfortable 
stone for mama to sit on, but indeed we could 
not find a shady spot for our dining-room where 
there were two." 

" I suppose that means that I must sit on the 
grass, Eleanor," said Mr Graham, with a look 
of pretended resignation ; " but I must say, I 
do not think it is very good treatment for an 
old gentleman like me, to make me act the 
part of a pony in bringing one of your guests, 
and then to give me no seat." 

The dinner party was a very merry one; 
little Gracie in particular, who had never be- 
fore dined in the open air, with the grass for 
her table and chair, was in the greatest glee. 
Many were the jokes papa made about their 
dinner-table and chairs. Once when Harry got 
up in a huiry to get something for his mama, 
he upset the jug of water on the table-cloth, 
and then Mr Graham asked Eleanor very 
gravely, if she were not afraid that the wet 
would spoil the fine varnish of her table. Then 
when they came to cut up the pie, and it was 
discovered that the girls had o^Vg Xst^-N^j^gss^ 
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one plate for each person^ Mr Graham insisted 
on going with them to the bum-side to wash 
those they had been using ab*eady. He said 
he went to help them, but he only kept them 
longer; he made them laugh so much at the 
many r^narits he made about the curious cus> 
tom that seemed to prevail in this primitive 
country of theirs, of making their guests wash 
their own plates, pretending, too, that he did 
not know at all how to set about it, and that 
he must watch them, and imitate their mo- 
tions ; and when he saw Eleanor shake one of 
the plates before she began to dry it, he gravely 
dipped his into the wat^ again, because he 
had dried it without doing so. 

After dinner they began to seek for prim- 
roses. They found so many still in flower, that 
they determined to gather as large a bunch as 
they could find, for all the primrose banks 
nearer home were much earlier than this shady 
glen, and the flowers were over. The girls 
wandered about near the river-side seeking 
them, while the boys climbed up among the 
rocks, and every now and then a shout of 
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triumph would be heard from one to another, 
as they discovered some dark shady comer 
where they were still in full beauty. 

Mr Graham had gone farther down the glen 
for a walk, and Mrs Oraham sat in the shade 
reading. In about an hour and a half the 
children came back with a large basketful of 
roots, and a beautiful bouquet. The day was 
very warm; and though they had often sat 
down to rest during their labours, yet the girls 
looked heated and tired, and Mrs Graham ad- 
vised them to rest quietly beside her. 

" ^Tiere are Graeie and Lewis ?" Eleanor 
asked ; " they left us long ago to come to you." 

Mrs Graham answered, ^' that they had gone 
away to speak to the bantams and old Jenny." 
And papa, who just then joined them, said he 
had passed Graeie, Lewis, and MTherson, all 
sitting in a snug comer, and he thought 
MTherson was telling them a story. 

" Well, papa, you had better follow his ex- 
ample, and tell us one," said Harry. 

Oh, papa, please do ; it will be so delightful 
when we are all lying here so comfortably." 
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« Well," said Mr Graham, " I think the best 
stoiy I can tell you will be about an adventure 
mama and I met with to-day." 

'' An adventure, papa ! Why did you not 
tell us before?" 

^ For the very simple reason, that you have all 
been so busy talking and laughing, that I have 
had no opportunity of doing so till now. But 
now, as you are rather quiet, I shall b^in by 
teUing you, that after I had seen you young 
people away, I fdt very idle, and vCTy much 
indisposed either to read or write, so I per- 
suaded mama to go with me to the manse, to 
aak for Mrs Herbert, who has not been very 
well. We set off in the gig, and proceeded 
very quietly and soberly for some little way ; 
but as it was hot and dusty on the hi^ road, 
we soon turned into the cart-road that leads 
to the manse by the ford. We found this much 
cooler, and more pleasant, and were congratu- 
lating oursdves upon our wisdom in leaving 
the dusty road for this cool one, when a sudden 
turn made us aware of the startling fact that 
we could go no furthor, as a gate had been put 
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up across the road, about a hundred yards from 
where we stood. You must acknowledge that 
this was a very awkward dilemma ; the road was 
much too narrow to admit of our turning, and 
here was a closed gate barring our farther 
progress. Just then, mama pointed out to me 
a sort of green road which joined the one we 
were in a few yards on our side of the gate, and 
we supposed that this must be a road some of 
you children were speaking of a day or two ago, 
and which you said led round by the foot of the 
hill, and so into the manse road. As we could 
scarcely be worse off than we were, we boldly 
determined to try it. It was very pretty, and 
like the one we had left, delightfully cool, from 
there being high banks, and a hedge on each 
side untrimmed. It was very wild and de- 
serted, and the complete solitude, and condi- 
tion of the hedges and plantations, told us very 
plainly that we were in Sir Andrew Gray's 
"woods, and that this road was never used 
now. We soon came to a place where there 
were evident signs of a fire having been lighted, 
and the grass was trodden, and tha Vift4^g^ 
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broken down, as if to afford &ee entrance into 
the wood. We at once guessed that we had 
come upon the place where the gipsies had 
been encamped, who have been giving us so 
much trouble of late." 

" Are the gipsies gone, then, papa ?" 
" Yes, I heard that several days ago ; some 
thefts had been so clearly traced to the chiefs 
of the party, that the sheriff had issued war- 
rants against them, and they hearing this, de- 
camped so quickly and secretly, that no one 
knows where they have gone. But, to proceed 
with my story: Having passed this spot, we 
went on for about half an hour, without seeing 
any termination to the road, or any part broad 
enough to turn in. All this time we had not 
met any one, and the numbers of rabbits and 
hares that we saw showed how little accustomed 
they were to being disturbed. * There is cer- 
tainly something white over the hedge,' said 
mama at last ; ' it must be either a woman's 
cap, or some clothes hung out to dry, and 
whichever it is, we shall surely, at least, find 
some one to tell us where this road ends.' * If 
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the bank is as high there as it is here, I do 
not think it can be either,' I replied ; * but 
the next turn of the road will allow us to see 
more plainly.* And now, which of you can tell 
me what that turn revealed T* 

" Oh papa, please go on," cried several of 
the children. 

Mr Graham, laughing at their curiosity and 
eagerness, continued. * We saw, as we turned 
the comer, a very small, rude tent, made of 
coarse sailcloth, the bank forming the back of 
it. While we were wondering what could 
be the meaning of such a thing being there, 
the cloth was raised in front, and a woman 
came out, and came down the road towards 
us. She was very young, rather pretty, but 
looked very ill, and, indeed, deemed scarcely 
able to walk. The sun was dazzling her eyes, 
and as I said, she walked a few steps towards 
us, shading her eyes with her hand, and look- 
ing earnestly at us ; but as soon as she appeared 
to see us clearly, she gave a faint exclamation 
of surprise and fear, and turning, ran back in- 
to the tent again. 
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" We stopped the horse, — and looked at 
one another in silent wonder. * She looks very 
ill,' said mama ; ' I must go in, and see if we 
can be of use.' I did not like mama to go in 
by herself. From the appearance of the woman 
and tent, we knew that she must be one of 
the gipsies, and there might be men there, 
who might alarm mama, even though I was so 
near. So as we had old Grey in the gig, I de- 
termined to leave him to his own discretion, 
and we both went in. 

" The woman was standing leaning against 
the bank which formed the back of her house, 
her eyes fixed anxiously on the opening by 
which we entered. When she saw us, she 
turned away, and threw herself upon a heap of 
grass and dried leaves, which appeared to be 
her bed. There was, apparently, no other crea- 
ture in the place, except a baby about three 
months old, and no furniture. Mama went up 
to her, spoke to her, and asked her how she 
came to be there alone, and if she were ill. At 
first she would give no answer, but lay with her 
head sullenly turned away from us. But soon 
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mama's kind voice and words appeared to re- 
assure her, and turning round with a quick 
motion, she fixed her keen black eyes on her 
face, and asked, ' Are you come to do me any 
harm?' 

" Mama assured her that we only wished to 
see if we coxdd be of any use to her ; then ob- 
serving that her eye rested suspiciously on me, 
she asked me to go to the outside of the tent, 
as there was no one who could possibly harm 
her. I did so, and waited beside old Grey, 
nearly as impatient to hear the end of the ad- 
venture as you are just now, Eleanor. At last, 
mama came to me, and told me that this poor 
young girl (for I do not think she can be more 
than eighteen years old), was the wife of one 
of the chiefs of the gipsies ; that she had been 
very ill with fever at the time they got the 
alarm, and as they found she was quite unable 
to travel as quickly as they required to do, they 
had erected this rude tent for her, and giving 
her some food and water, had left her alone in 
this wild desolate place. Her food was all ex- 
hausted, and she was too weak and ill to seek 
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for more, so that if we had not found her, she 
might have died of want. When she heard 
the sound of the wheels, she fancied that, per- 
haps, her husband had taken compassion on 
her desolate state, and returned for her. But 
when she saw us, she then believed we had 
come to drag her to prison, and to try to force 
her to tell where her husband had gone to. 

" ' But,' she said, * though he has left the 
wife who would have died for him, yet never 
would I tell what might bring him to harm.' 
She appeared to feel his desertion very bitterly ; 
often saying, ' Had he been ill, they might 
have killed me, but I never would have left 
him.' 

" We were a little puzzled to know what to 
do to help her immediately, for she was evi- 
dently suffering from want of food ; but as she 
was able to tell us that the road we were in led 
into the manse road, and also that we were not 
far from it, we determined to make our way 
there as quickly as possible, and send some 
one to take her to a more comfortable habita- 
tion. 
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" When Mr Herbert heard the story, he at 
once sent a cart for her and her baby, and they 
are to keep her till she recovers. We could 
not wait till she came on account of our ap- 
pointment with you, but I think some of us will 
go over and see her on Monday. Her little 
baby's clothes are very ragged, and I heard 
mama asking Mrs Herbert to leave the care of 
providing new ones to her young needlewomen, 
as there is one of them, at least, who is not very 
industrious, and mama thinks that to have such 
a strong motive to work may perhaps be of use 
to her." 

Alice blushed deeply ; she knew that her 
uncle alluded to her. 

" And now," said Mrs G-raham, " it is very 
late, and after a whole day spent in idleness 
and exercise, I am sure you will all be glad to 
get home again." 

As they were going home Mrs Graham told 
them, that she had a piece of good news for 
them, that Frank Herbert had come home, and 
that papa had engaged him to go down with 
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them to the sea-shore on Thursday next week 
and to take them out in a boat. 

" Oh, papa, we were just going to ask you to 
take us. When did Frank come home ? Had 
Mr and Mrs Herbert been expecting him ?" 

" They knew," Mrs Graham said, " that his 
ship had arrived at Portsmouth, but had hardly 
hoped to see him so soon." 

The children had so much to say about his 
arrival, their visit to the sea-shore, and the 
gipsy, that they were at home before they re- 
membered to ask Mr Graham about Sir Andrew 
Gray. 

"You must wait for that story," said Mr 
Graham, " for I am pretty sure that by the 
time tea is over, there will be a good deal of 
yawning and rubbing of eyes even among the 
oldest of you." 
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CHAPTER V. 

A SUNDAY AT KARNFORD. 

In spite of the fatigues this day, Alice arose 
the next morning rather hefore her usual time ; 
she was very impatient to tell Eleanor her dif- 
ficulties about asking God's help in small duties 
and trials, and she had planned having a nice 
quiet talk before breakfast. She found no one 
in the study except Harry ; the others were 
all out, he said, but he could not attend to his 
book, when he was reading out of doors, and 
so he had remained by himself in the study. 
He told Alice that she would most likely find 
Eleanor at her favourite seat on the lawn . She 
did find her there reading, but was a little dis- 
appointed to see Douglas with her. She would 
have liked better to speak to Eleanor, when 
she was quite alone. But her desire to have 
the matter cleared up was too strong tA ^<5s^ 
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her to refrain from telling Eleanor all her dif- 
ficulty, even though she did feel a little afraid 
that Douglas would laugh at her. She there- 
fore began at once by repeating part of her 
conversation with Marion, concluding by say- 
ing, " Surely, Eleanor, Marion was wrong when 
she told me that we ought to ask Grod for help 
in such little things ; that I should seek for 
help to get rid of my laziness, for instance." 

" But mama says," replied Eleanor,' " that 
we ought not to call any thing little that is 
wrong, that is a sin against God." 

" No," said Alice, " but you cannot call lazi- 
ness a sin against God." 

" If it is contrary to God's commandment, 
we must call it a sin," said Eleanor. Then, 
turning to her Bible, she read to Alice, " re- 
deeming the time because the days are evil," 
and " not slothftd in business, fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord." 

Alice said she did not see how she could be 
said to serve the Lord by being more diligent 
and active in learning her lessons, or in things 
of that kind. She thought these words must 
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be intended for grown up people, who had 
difficult things to do and to bear, and not for 
little girls like her and Eleanor. 

" But, Alice," said Eleanor, « these little 
things are all the business we have to do, and 
it is only in these little things that we can 
serve the Lord. Besides, papa says that the 
whole Bible is addressed to the young as well 
as to the old, and that as soon as we are old 
enough to understand the words, each com- 
mandment is as much addressed to us as if 
there were not another person in the world. 
And papa says too that we ought to bear this 
in mind every time we take the Bible into our 
hands, that we should remember they are the 
words of the great God we are going to read, 
and the words of that Saviour who has so loved 
us as to die for us. Then, when we read a 
commandment, each one of us should say to 
ourselves, * It is my loving Saviour who com- 
mands me to do this,' or, when we read a pro- 
mise or a threatening, * My Saviour promises 
this to m£, or gives me this threatening to 
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Eleanor spoke very earnestly and solemnly, 
and both Alice and Douglas were silent for a 
moment or two. At last Douglas said, 

" I cannot say, Eleanor, that I ever read 
the Bible in that way ; and it never seems to 
me as if I had much concern with what I read. 
And although since I came here, I have liked 
to hear uncle explain the chapters we read 
with him, yet somehow I never think of tak- 
ing them to myself as you say we ought to 
do. But still, Eleanor, I do not think you 
have answered Alice's objection, that it would 
be presumptuous in her to go to the great God 
who made all this beautiful world, and who 
made and preserves all those numerous worlds 
we were looking at in the skies the other night ; 
to go to Him, to ask for help in such a trifl- 
ing thing as getting the better of her idleness." 

Eleanor again turned to her Bible and read, 
" Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing, and 
one of them shall not fall on the ground with- 
out your Father ?" " I think it is one thing that 
makes God so great," she continued, " that he 
cares for every thing, however small, even for 
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the little caterpillar we shewed you in the 
lime-tree yesterday. Do you know that verse, 
* He that formed the eye shall not he see V 
Papa says that that should teach us, that God, 
who has put such love, kindness, and patience 
in papa's and mama's hearts towards us, will 
Himself feel a great deal more tenderness and 
love for us, and that we should therefore go to 
God just as confidently as we go to him, and 
tell God all our trials and wants just as we 
would do to him." 

" Eleanor," asked Douglas very earnestly, 
" can you do this— can you go and ask of God 
as you would ask anything of uncle?" 

Eleanor coloured very much and her eyes 
filled with tears as she answered, '* Sometimes 
I can, Douglas, and it makes me very happy 
when I can do it." 

" And then do you feel as if God would hear 
you and answer you ?" asked Douglas again 
in the same earnest tone. 

" Yes," replied Eleanor, " because I know 
that it is not for my sake he hears me, but 
for his own well-beloved Son's sake. And 
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though he is SO great and holy, and I so little 
and wicked, yet he looks on Christ who is 
infiilitely great and holy, and loves me for 
Christ's sake, and for his sake answers my 
prayers." 

Eleanor said this with much emotion, and 
the words seemed t« come from her very heart. 

" Then, Eleanor," said Douglas, " when you 
read in the Bible of all Gt)d's greatness, and 
look round you and see all the wonderful 
things He does, can you reaUy feel as sure 
that He takes notice of you, and loves you, 
as you feel that aunt loves you ?" 

" Yes," replied Eleanor, " but only for 
Christ's sake." 

Douglas turned away from Eleanor, and 
sighed ; " I wish," he said, " that I could love 
God as you do, and go to him as you do." 

" Oh, Douglas," said Eleanor very earnestly, 
" only ask God for Christ's sake to make you 
love him, and he will ; ah, indeed he will do it. 
Will you not ask him ?" she said, having paused 
a moment, almost breathless with eagerness to 
hear his answer. 
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'' I do not think, Eleanor, that you and I 
feel at all the same about Ood or Christ, you 
seem to feel all these things to be much more 
reial than I ever can do. I can scarcely think of 
Grod at all as reality seeing me, or knowing 
about me, though I have often heard it." 

" Then, dear Douglas, just ask God to make 
you feel him to be reaZ," Eleanor began to 
say, when the bell for prayers summoned them 
to go into the house. 

They were at church all day, as it was too 
far from Karnford to allow them to come 
home between services. After dinner all 
the children said some verses that they had 
chosen for themselves through the week, and 
then mama took little Gracie and Lewis to the 
farther end of the room to read them some 
stories out of the Bible, while the others re- 
mained beside Mr Graham, repeating to him 
such hymns or verses as they liked ; often ask- 
ing one another to say a hymn or psalm they 
particularly admired. They talked about them, 
and Mr Graham listened so kindly to all they 
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said, and explained what they did not under- 
stand, so nicely and clearly, that they felt 
sorry when the tea-tray was brought in. 

After Gracie and Lewis had gone to bed, 
the others gathered round papa and mama in 
their favourite window seat, and Mrs Graham 
told Alice and Douglas that they would all try 
how much they could remember of the ser- 
mons, and try to find something in them that 
might be rules for their conduct through the 
next week. 

They did not do this in any regular formal 
way, but helped one another, and yet there 
was none of that interrupting of one another 
which is so often the case, where each child is 
anxious to prove how much more he remem- 
bers than the rest. The little Grahams seemed 
only anxious to make the repetition of the 
whole as complete as possible. 

Both of the sermons had been upon the Lord 
our Shepherd, and after they had recollected 
among them all the principal heads, and many 
little passages that had particularly pleased 
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one or other of them, papa said they would 
now talk about them, and see how they applied 
to themselves. 

" Papa," said Harry, " I know the part that 
is of most use to me. It is the part where 
Mr Herbert said, ' that some of us were well 
pleased to think of Christ as our Shepherd, 
and to dwell upon his leading us and taking 
care of us, while we never considered that the 
sheep also have something to do, — that they 
must listen to and obey his voice.' I do like 
so much to think of Christ as loving me and 
caring for me; but," he continued, his eyes 
filling with tears, '^ I do not think about what 
Mr Herbert said, ^ that if Christ has loved me 
so much, I ought also to love him, and try to 
serve him.' And when Mr Herbert went on 
to speak of those who are willing to be saved 
from hell by Christ's death, to be carried in 
his arms, and kept by him from all danger, but 
who, by their sinful careless life, are doing all 
they can to wound and grieve him, and serve 
the cause of the devil, who hates him, I felt 
that that is just what I do when I never take 
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any trouble to keep right, but go on, day after 
day, doing just as I like best, without thinking 
of what Christ would like me to do. And, oh ! 
papa, you know Mr Herbert said that such 
people shew that they have never really gone 
to Christ, but are still enemies to God, — chil- 
dren of wrath, and servants of the devil." 

Harry's voice faltered as he said these last 
words, and, unable to say more, he hid his face 
on his mama's shoulder. 

Mrs Graham put her arm kindly round her 
little boy, as she said, " I think, Harry, we 
may find parts of the sermon that will com- 
fort you." 

" You mean, mama," said Eleanor, " that 
part where Mr Herbert said that we are dif- 
ferent from sheep, because we by nature have 
no desire to go to our Shepherd, but keep away 
from him. And he said, this is one excellency 
in our Shepherd, that he gives us his Holy 
Spirit to make us hear and follow him. He 
said, too, that if any one hearing him felt him- 
self so weak and wicked that he could not love 
Christ, or follow Him, he would tell him, that 
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Christ will cany the weak and helpless lambs 
in his bosom ; and that, when it is said that 
Christ leads his sheep in green pastures and 
beside the still waters, it means that he is 
ready to give each of us just what we need ; 
faith to believe in him, and a heart to love 
him." 

" Does that not suit you, Harry ?" said Mr 
Graham, in a very kind voice. " When you 
feel that you cannot love Christ, or give up your 
own will to his, does it not comfort you to hear 
that he will himself enable you to do it ?" 

" Yes, papa," said Harry, " but I always 
forget it again. While we are speaking just 
now, I feel as if I could never forget Christ's 
love to me, and never forget how wicked it is 
to wound and grieve him ; but, then, when I 
begin to other things — to my lessons to-mor- 
row, or to our play, I forget all about it, and 
just go on doing every thing only to please my- 
self." 

" You must just go to your heavenly Father, 
Harry, and tell him, as you have told me, how 
difficult it is for you to remember him ; and 
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ask him to give you his Holy Spirit to make 
you love him so truly, as that you shall delight 
to remember him through the whole day, and 
to do all to him, and for his sake ; and, Harry, 
you have his promise who cannot lie, that if 
you ask for Christ's sake, you shall receive." 

There was a minute's silence, and then Mr 
Q^raham continued, " We must all try to re- 
member, through every day, and every hour's 
little difficulties and duties, how much we have 
heard to-day of Christ's tender love and care 
for us, and the obligation there is upon us to 
serve him in every thing we do. If we remem- 
ber this, it will make us diligent and earnest 
in doing even little things, for then they will 
not seem trifles, if, by doing them well, we 
can please so tender a Saviour. We will keep 
from cross or selfish words or actions, because 
they wound and grieve Christ, who wishes all 
his sheep to love one another. Perhaps, too 
some one who does not yet know Christ, seeing 
us gentle, kind, and unselfish for his sake, may 
be led to seek that knowledge of Christ which 
brings forth such pleasant fruits. And if we 
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can, by denying ourselves, and restraining 
our tempers, make one single person seek after 
Christ, will not that be reward enough for any 
effort it may cost us ? But remember, my dear 
children, it is not an easy thing to follow Christ 
as his sheep, — it is not a thing we may begin 
to-day and leave off to-morrow ; but it must 
be the work of every day and every hour. And 
this will require such constant striving and 
watching, that we shall soon find, if we have not 
done so already, that we need God's help every 
day and every hour. And, above all, we must 
ever remember, that it is not anything that we 
can do or suffer, that is to save us, but only the 
full Budperfect satisfaction that Christ has made 
for sin, in dying for us on the cross." 

" Uncle," said Alice, when Mr Q^raham had 
concluded, " I did not know that sheep would 
follow the voice of their shepherd." 

Mr Graham told her there was an allusion 
here to the customs of the East, where the shep- 
herd uses a particular call for his sheep, which 
they know and obey. " But I think," he con- 
tinued^ " my little Alice would have heard Mr 
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Herbert explain this to-day, if she had been lis- 
tening." 

Alice blushed very deeply as she repKed — 
" Uncle, I have never thought of listening, as 
my cousins do, to get something for my own 
use. I always thought the sermons were too 
difficult for me to understand ; but I will try 
next Sunday to understand and remember all 
I hear." 

" You may not be able to understand it all, 
but I think, if you try, you will understand the 
greater part of what Mr Herbert says." 

"Uncle," said Douglas, "I thought that 
you were going to ask each of us what part of 
the sermons applied most to ourselves, and I 
had thought of a part that suited me." 

" If you like to tell me what that was, I will 
tell you afterwards why I did not ask each of 
you." 

"It was that part, uncle," said Douglas, 
"where Mr Herbert said. There are some 
people who trust to themselves, and think they 
can do everything in their own power, and can 
go to the green pastures without any shepherd 
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to lead them. That, I think, is what I have 
always done ; and often when you have told 
us that we must get help from God to do such 
and such things, I have thought I could do 
them myself without help. I think, Eleanor, 
that was one reason that made me insist this 
morning that we should not go to God for help 
in little things." 

" And do you now see that you were wrong 
in thinking this ? " said Mr Graham. 

" Uncle, I do feel that I have never tried to 
do everything for God ; and I do not think I 
can do that without help. I mean, that I think 
I can make myself be quiet when I feel tempted 
to say a provoking thing to any one, but I do 
not feel as if I can make myself do it just out 
of love to God. I cannot express it rightly, 
but you know what I mean, do you not, uncle?" 

" I think I do, Douglas. You mean that 
you can make yourself do what is right, but 
not feel what is right ; and that now, when yon 
are beginning to learn that " God looketh on 
the heart," you are also beginning to learn that 

k2 
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you cannot please Him in your own strength, 
as you once thought you could." 

" Yes, uncle, that is what I mean ; and this 
makes me understand what Eleanor said this 
morning, that God only loves us for Christ's 
sake ; because I seem to know now that I can- 
not make God love me for my own sake, and 
I do not' think I ever felt that before." 

" I - rejoice to hear you say so, my dear 
Douglas, and may God, who has begun to 
teach you your need of a Saviour, make you 
feel it still more, and lead you to Christ who 
can alpne help you. As to your question," 
continued Mr Graham, after having paused 
for a moment to allow Douglas to think of 
what he had been saying, " when we speak 
about the sermon together in this way, I am 
always a little afraid of leading any of you 
to speak too much of yourselves, and I there- 
fore prefer, trying to find out in a general way, 
what rules we can get for our conduct through 
the week, to making each one point out the 
particular passage, which applies to her or him 
individually." 
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" I do not quite understand you, uncle," 
said Douglas. 

" I will try to be a little more clear," said 
Mr Graham. " I was very glad to-night to 
hear my dear Harry and you voluntarily con- 
fess that you felt parts of the sermon apply to 
your own peculiar faults. But if I were in the 
habit of saying to each of you every Sunday 
night, What fault in you did the minister speak 
of? Then you might often seek to find out 
things you really had not felt, just in order to 
satisfy me. It is always a bad plan to speak 
too much about ourselves. Each of you should 
take to yourselves the part that belongs to you, 
and use what you hear or read as a restraint 
to keep you from your own particular faults. 
But I am always afraid of a pretended can- 
dour if we speak too much of our failings be- 
fore others." 

" By pretended candour, uncle, do you mean 
that we will say we have faults that we have 
not." 

" No," Mr Graham said, " that is not what 
I mean. K any of you know that you have 
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a particular fault, of which you also know I am 
quite uncoDscious, and if you tell me that you 
feel and know that you have this fault, either 
that I may advise you how you may get the 
better of it, or because you think it is right to 
undeceive me as to your real character, that 
would be candour, real candour. But you 
can easily see, that to tell me of a fault I am 
aware of, is a far less painful thing than to run 
the risk of lessening my esteem for you by re- 
vealing to me a fault of which I might always 
have continued ignorant. If, therefore, after 
hearing a sermon, which you perceive bears 
on your impatience, pride, or whatever the 
fault may be, I ask you, if you think that any 
part of it applies to you, do you not see that 
you would be very apt to confess it, from the 
fear of my thinking you have either not sense 
enough to discover, or not candour enough to 
own your faults? A confession made from- 
such a motive does not at all deserve the name 
of candour, while yet it has the appearance of it, 
and also enables you to indulge in the natural 
inclination of speaking about yourselves." 
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Douglas acknowledged that his uncle was 
quite right. He remembered occasions on 
which he had exercised this false kind of can- 
dour, and had received great praise from his 
father for it. This evening's conversation, 
and the one he had vnith Eleanor in the morn- 
ing, had given him so many new subjects for 
thought, that he was not sorry when the others 
took their books, and left him to follow his 
meditations without interruption. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE GIPSY. 

" How many of you intend to go to see the 
gipsy?" asked Mrs Graham the next morning 
at breakfast. 

" Oh, we all wish to go." 

" All of you," said Mrs Graham, laughing ; 
" she would certainly have some reason to fear 
that you were going to drag her to prison, as she 
thought papa and I meant to do on Saturday. 
But, seriously, you would make much too large 
a party to go and see an invalid ; and I think 
the girls should have the preference." 

" But what are we to do without the girls, 
aunt ?" 

" You may ride to M and execute a 

little conmiission for me, if you please," re- 
plied Mrs Graham. " I find that I will re- 
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quire materials for the little caps and frocks, 
and you may get them for me." 

This proposal was received with great glee 
by the boys, who began to talk about what they 
would buy, using the names of all the different 
stuffs that they had ever heard the girls speak 
about, and of course using them all wrong. 
Mrs Graham said she saw very plainly that it 
would not do to trust to them, but she would 
write a note to the shopkeeper which they 

might take to M and bring her out the 

things. 

" But, mama," said Eleanor, " allow the 
boys to choose the stuff for the little coloured 
frocks, for they have a very good taste. Allen 
chose this frock I have on, and you know, 
mama, you say that it is the prettiest print you 
ever saw." 

Mrs Graham agreed, telling them they might 
each choose one, which would give each of the 
girls a frock to make ; and then they had a 
great deal of amusement in settling which of 
the boys each was to choose for her knight. 
Allen said Eleanor must take him because she 
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had praised his taste so much, and Harry en- 
treated Alice to take him. 

" Then, Marion," said Douglas, " you must 
take me, and when we are coming home we 
will fasten a piece of the print in our caps, as 
the knights used to wear their lady's colours 
long ago." 

After all these plans were settled, it was a 
great disappointment to see the sky gradually 
overcast, and before lessons were concluded it 
had begun to rain heavily, and the grey un- 
broken look of the clouds gave no promise of 
fairing that afternoon. 

Mrs Graham advised them to take a good 
game at ball, battledore and shuttlecock, or 
something of that kind first, and then, she said, 
if the girU would come to her they might be- 
gin their work, and taking advantage of the 
bad day, a good deal might be done towards 
making the poor little baby more comfortable. 

" And what are the boys to do, aunt," asked 
Douglas, " are they to sew too ?" and sitting 
down on the carpet, like a tailor, he began to 
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pretend to sew, and as if he had a terribly long 
thread. 

Alice and Eleanor laughed very heartily at 
Douglas, but Marion was too much disap- 
pointed to be amused with anything; she would 
not go away with the others when they went 
to play, but remained standing at the dining- 
room window, looking out idly and discontent- 
edly at the heavy rain. 

" Come and help me to put on Miss Doll's 
new frock," said little Gracie ; " come away," 
she said again, pulling Marion by the sleeve, 
when she did not answer. 

"Leave me alone, Gracie," was Marion's 
petted reply, " you are such a tiresome, pro- 
voking, little thing." 

" It was not Gracie who sent the rain, 
Marion," said Mr Graham, looking up gravely 
from his book. 

Marion blushed. " I know, papa, that it 
is wrong to feel so much provoked when it 
is God who sends the rain; but indeed, it is so 
annoying to think of all the pleasures we exr 
pected to-day." 

1. 
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" Then do not think of it^ my dear, if it 
makes you feel what you know to be wrong. 
Come, my little Marion, exercise some control 
over yourself. I will not bid you go and play 
for your own sake, in order that you may have 
some pleasure though not what you expected, 
but in order that the pleasure of the rest may 
not be spoiled by thinking of you as being un- 
happy and dull. Go and play for their sake, 
and take the part in their games that you all 
dislike most, and I think your good temper and 
cheerfulness will return. I know that it is very 
difficult to do this, I feel very much inclined 
to be cross and dull myself this afternoon, as 
I had particularly wished to go to the manse 
to-day ; so while you are trying hard to keep 
down grumbling and peevishness in the play- 
room, you may think of me as needing to try 
as hard beside the fire here." 

Mr Graham said this in such a kind way, half 
smiling, and yet really seeming to know that 
it was not very easy for Marion to make this 
effort, that she thought she could not but try 
his plan ; so she went first to dress Gracie's 
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doll, trying to be interested in it and to make 
it very neat. Then she ran up stairs to the 
large play-room, where the others were de- 
lighted to see her. Knowing that she had the 
most difficulty in overcoming her discontent- 
ment, they were all anxious to play at whatever 
game she liked best. But Marion remembered 
her papa's advice, and though the game she 
found them playing at happened to be one she 
did not like, she yet insisted on their going on 
with it. 

When she went down stairs with Eleanor 
and Alice, that they might begin their work, 
she found Mr Graham playing with Gracie in 
the hall. 

" Well, Marion," he said, " you see I have 
got away my dulness, and I do not think you 
look very dull either. Am I not a good 
doctor?" 

" Indeed, indeed you are, and my own good 
kind papa," replied Marion. "If you had 
scolded me to-day for being so cross to Gracie, I 
was so peevish and unreasonable that I am sure 
I would just have gone to my room in a pet. 
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But you spoke to me so cheerfully and kindly 
that I only felt it would be a nice thing to try 
your plan. And then it was such a good jdan 
in itself for, as mama says, we are ofi;en able 
to give pleasure to other people when we are 
too duU or too much disappointed to get plea- 
sure ourselves." 

" Well, my little Marion,** said her papa, 
'* do not you think that this should teach you 
to watch other people's tempers, and when you 
see that any one is inclined to be cross or fret- 
ful, just as you were to-day, then you should 
take care not to irritate them, but rather giye 
way to them as &r as you can till they get bet- 
ter again. I think last Wednesday when I 
sent Harry out of the room for being so cross, 
that had you been less provoking to him when 
you must have seen he was irritated, he would 
not have got so passionate as he did." 

They were interrupted by Douglas, who came 
to see why Marion was not coming to the draw- 
ing-room ; he said that his aunt had appointed 
him to the office of reader aloud, and he was 
impatient to begin. Douglas read very well. 
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and both before dinner and after tea, he read 
to the girls while they worked busily at the 
baby- clothes. Neither Eleanor nor Marion 
liked needlework at all ; but they had been so 
well accustomed to help their mama in making 
clothes for poor people, that it was not nearly 
so difficult for them as it was for Alice to go 
on working steadily and industriously, even 
though they did not like it. Poor Alice did 
weary very soon, and she had a hard struggle 
to keep herself from giving up the work long 
before she had finished what her aunt had 
given her to do. She did, however, succeed 
in gaining this victory over her laziness, and 
she acknowledged that the pleasure she felt 
in looking at the comfortable little shift she 
had made, was quite sufficient reward for her 
labour. 

The next day, though dull, was quite fair, 
and the girls, with Mr and Mrs Graham, went 
after luncheon to see the gipsy. They found 
her much better, but still very weak. She was 
very grateful for all the kindness she had re- 

l2 
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ceived, and seemed much gratified by the in- 
terest the girls took in her little baby. 

"Uncle," said Alice, as they were going 
home, and she and Mr Graham w^e together 
on the driving-seat of the drosky, " I think 
it would be so nice if we could persuade that 
poor woman to stay here always, and not to 
join her stealing wicked Mends again. Do you 
think we could do so ?" 

Mr Graham said he was not sure ; he thought 
that if she were detained by weakness long 
enough to profit by Mr and Mrs Herbert's kind 
instructions, so as to see the wickedness of the 
life her friends led, there might be some hope 
of her remaining with them. Mrs Herbert had 
told him that she had conversed with her and 
found her most deplorably ignorant. She did 
not appear to have ever heard of God before. 
" But then, uncle, if Mrs Herbert teaches 
her every day, she may make her see how 
wrong it would be for her to go back to her 
friends again, and steal and cheat as she used 
to do." 

" My dear little girl," said Mr Graham, " Mrs 
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Herbert can teach this poor woman that there 
is a God who sees her, and who is angry with 
her when she does wrong. But she cannot 
make her believe in that God, so as that the 
fear of offending Him, shall be stronger than 
the desire of rejoining her husband and other 
firiends. You know she has another child, 
and I do not think that any arguments we 
could use would be strong enough to make her 
give up that child and her husband." 

" Would it be right for us to try to keep her 
from them, uncle ?" 

" That is rather a difficult question, Alice. 
It would certainly be right for us to try to 
keep her from going again to commit sin, and 
from removing herself out of the way of hear- 
ing of God. But yet she has duties as a wife 
and a mother. The thing we should most wish 
would be, that God would so bless Mr and 
Mrs Herbert's kind instructions, as that her 
heart may be really changed, and filled with 
love to her Saviour. Then if she felt it was 
her duty to leave us and go to her friends 
again, it would not be to join them in cheating 
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and stealing, but to teach them too what she 
had learned. Were this to be the case^ Alice, 
we would feel when she left us, that though 
she was going into a scene of temptation and 
trial, yet she had One with her who was greater 
than all who might be against her ; and if she 
were really a child of God, she would be pre- 
served by him amidst all her temptations, and 
he might bless her efforts, and make her the 
means of saving many of her friends." 
" Oh, uncle, how I wish that might be." 
" You can help in this, Alice ; we can all 
help by our prayers. God bids us ask, and 
we ought all to remember to ask him to bless 
Mr and Mrs Herbert's efforts, and to send his 
own Spirit into this poor creature's heart to 
bring her to himself." 

" Dear uncle," said Alice, after she had re- 
mained silent for a minute or two ; " you do 
not know how much happier I have been since 
I came here. I never used to feel as if I could 
be of use to any one, but rather was a plague 
to every body through my stupidity. But since 
1 came here, you have shewn me so many 
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things, that even such a little girl as I can do. 
On Sunday night, when you said that by watch- 
ing over our tempers, we might perhaps be of 
use in making some one person think more 
about Christ, and seek more to know him ; and 
then again just now, when you said that I might 
help that poor woman by praying for her, you 
gave me such a happy feeling, that I poight be 
of some use." 

" Every body may do something for God. 
But the great question we ought each to ask 
ourselves, is, * Am I doing all I can T You 
ought not to be satisfied with doing more than 
others, or more than you tised to do, but see 
if you are leaving undone nothing that you can 
do." 

Alice sighed. 

" You do not like to hear me say this, Alice," 
said Mr Graham smiling ; " you do not like to 
be reminded of how much there remains for 
you to do yet, and you would rather think with 
pleasure on what you have done, than look for- 
ward to what you have to do. Is it not so ?" 

" You know, uncle, that I am very indolent, 
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and I must say that it sometimes frightens me 
to think, that I mast always go on doing some- 
thing, never coming to a time when I may rest 
satisfied ; but every day I will need to exert 
myself, and that when I have struggled against 
wrong things, and done right to-day, I will just 
need to begin again to-morrow." 

" That is just what Harry says about his im- 
patient temper, and I will say to you as I did 
to him, that the great lesson you need to learn 
is, not to look upon your own gratification as the 
business of each day, but to remember that you 
are sent into this world to glorify God, and 
that your chief concern each day ought to be, 
how you may best do this. But this is a very 
difficult lesson to learn ; none can teach you 
this but God himself. Ask Him then, dear 
Alice, and he will enable you so truly to be- 
lieve that Christ died for you, and that with- 
out Him you must have perished everlastingly, 
as that your heart will be filled with love to 
Him who has so loved you, and that love will 
make you rejoice when you can do any thing 
for Him. You will not then be anxious to 
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know how little you need do, but you will ask 
yourself each morning, * How much can I do 
to-day for my Saviour ?' " 

" I wish I could feel that, uncle ; but do not 
you think it is very hard indeed to get the bet- 
ter of indolence ?" 

" I do, dear Alice ; and the exertion that is 
necessary to get rid of any bad habit, must be 
much greater to you, because you have first 
to overcome your disinclination to make any 
exertion at all. But, my dear little girl, the 
more difficult your task is, you have the more 
need to ask God to help you, and if you ask 
you will receive. Only you must take care, 
that, having asked God's help, you do not give 
up all exertion on your own part, as if you ex- 
pected all to be done without you. Be con 
stantly on the watch to exert yourself on every 
occasion, even on little ones. For instance, 
to-night in preparing your French lessons, stir 
up your mind to do them actively, and get 
them finished quickly. Or, to take a smaller 
instance still, when you are going up stairs to 
take off your bonnet and prepare for dinner^ 
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do every thing as quickly as you can^ and as a 
reward, when you come down stairs, I will shew 
you the engravings I told you of this morning." 

" Then, uncle," said Alice hesitatingly, " for 
even such a little thing as my moving more 
quickly about my room, and beginning to dress 
at once instead of sitting idly in my chair for 
a minute or two ; do you mean I should do 
these from such a great motive ?" 

" If you feel, Alice, that it is your duty to 
endeavour to get rid of your indolence, then even 
such little things as these we have mentioned 
are of importance, because they help you to 
break the habit. Never think it is enough to 
conquer bad habits in one or two great things 
every day, but do it in every trifle, and you will 
succeed much sooner. So now that we are at 
home, let me see how actively you can jump 
down from your elevated seat." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE LAME BOY. 



" Aunt," said Douglas, as the girls were 
preparing to resume their work after tea, 
" wiU you tell us the history of the book- 
seller's clerk uncle went to see, when he was 
in London, and who, you said, was one of 
your heroes ?" 

" How will you employ yourself, Douglas, 
if I deprive you of the occupation of reading 
to us? I do not think I can tell you the 
story if you are to be idle ; you are so restless 
that you will quite put me out." 

" I have found a very useful occupation for 
myself, aunt. I am going to disentangle and 
arrange that mass of worsteds, that Miss Bu- 
chanan gave to Eleanor ; she can make no use 
of them till they are unravelled." 
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" Indeed, Douglas," said Eleanor^ " I am 
very much obliged to you ; but I am afraid 
you will find it very -tiresome." 

" Perhaps so," replied Douglas ; " but I 
know a little girl, who has been very kind and 
gentle to me ever since I came here, and who 
has submitted to all my teasing, without ever 
once losing her temper ; and I am sure the de- 
sire to be of use to her will help me to accom- 
plish the task, however tiresome it may be. 
Besides," he continued, " I expect aunt's story 
to be so interesting that I shall not weary." 

" I am not sure that it will be so very inte- 
resting as you expect, Douglas, though I think 
it may be of use to all of you. Shall I begin 
by telling you my hero's history as I afterwards 
heard it, or by giving you an account of my 
first seeing him ?" 

" By telling us about your first seeing him. 
You told me that it was soon after your mar- 
riage, when you were living at . I did 

not know, aunt, that you and uncle had not 
always lived here." 

" At the time of our marriage, your uncle's 
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eldest brother lived here. Your uncle was then 

a manager in one of the large banks in , 

and lived in a house in the suburbs of the 
town. He came home every day at a certain 
hour, and I used to sit at our dining-room win- 
dow to watch for him. We lived in a very 
quiet street, where there were few passengers ; 
so that I soon observed that there were two 
people, who passed every day, a few minutes 
before the time when your uncle used to come 
home. They were, a poorly dressed, very plain- 
looking woman, and a deformed boy. The poor 
fellow excited my compassion, he was so much 
deformed. He seemed to have no power in his 
legs, which hung helplessly down, as he swung 
himself along on crutches. I noticed them 
first from pity for one so deformed ; but as I 
observed them more closely, there was some- 
thing very pleasing in the expression both of 
his countenance and of the woman's. I have 
said that they were very plain-looking, but 
there was an expression of quiet contentment, 
that reaUy gave a charm to their very ordinary 
features. 
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'^ I had watched them for some time^ but 
had always forgotten to ask my husband if he 
knew them ; when, one day, when I opened 
the door to him, I found him conversing with 
the very people who had so much excited 
my attention. When he came in, I asked him 
eagerly who they were. He told me that they 
were very decent, industrious people, but that 
I must go to Mrs Campbell, to hear their 
whole history, as they were particular proteges 
of hers. 

Mrs Campbell was the wife of our minister; 
and her great kindness to me when I went to 

, made me feel as if we had been old 

friends. I was so eager to hear about my 
friends that I went to her next day, and she 
gave me an account of her first acquaintance 
with them, just as I am doing to you. 

" She and her husband had lived until about 
two years before this time in a very retired coun- 
try parish, and Mrs Campbell said it had been 
with a very heavy heart that they had made 
up their minds to leave it, and come in to the 
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dirty, bustliDg town of . From many dif- 
ferent circumstances, however, they had been 
led to see very clearly that it. was their duty 
to do so. And Mrs Campbell said, that, at 
first, the feeling that they were really sacrific- 
ing their own inclinations to a sense of duty, 
had kept her from feeling the pain of leaving 
their old parish so much as she had expected 
to do. The desire, too, to avoid increasing, 
by any exhibition of her own grief, the deep, 
heartfelt sorrow of her husband in leaving his 
people, had enabled her to continue cheerful 
and unrepining to the last. But almost im- 
mediately after they came to , she had a 

severe feverish attack, and then, while weak- 
ened by illness, the regret with which she 
looked back on the place they had left, was al- 
most more than she could bear. She used to 
sit, she said, in her gloomy bedroom, looking 
out of the window upon the smoky, dull houses 
opposite, and contrast it with the bright, sunny 
view she had been accustomed to. And she 
used to picture to herself all the evils that she 

fancied were going to befal them. Her chil- 
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dren pining away for want of the fresh air thej 
had been accustomed to; her husband over- 
working himself among an ignorant and indif- 
ferent people, where he would have nothing to 
cheer and help him to endure the fatigue, as 
he had had in the love and sympathy of the 
people they had come from. Then, amid all 
the sickness and sorrow that she imagined were 
about to enter her once happy femily, they were 
far from their old and tried friends, who would 
have cheered and comforted them. Mrs Camp- 
bell used to laugh, as she repeated to me all 
these dismal fancies ; but she said, that at the 
time, they completely depressed her, and made 
her feel as if she could never be happy again. 
I must tell you, however, that discontent or 
murmuring is by no means a feature of Mrs 
Campbell's character. On the contrary, she 
is one of the most cheerful, happy persons I ever 
met with ; and a great part of the depression 
and gloom she felt then proceeded from her 
being weakened by illness. When she was 
able to go to church, that did her good, but 
not so much as she had expected, for the con- 
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gregation had been much neglected for many 
years, and at that time, there were few among 
them who had any real interest in religion; 
and it must have been a painfcd thing for her 
to look round upon a sleepy, careless people, 
and contrast their appearance with the eager 
attention of their former congregation. 

" In the course of the week after she had 
been for the first time in their new church, 
Mr Campbell asked her to take a walk with 
him. Instead of leading her towards the 
quieter and more country parts of the town, 
he took her through several dirty, smoky 
streets ; and feeling that the sight of these in- 
creased rather than diminished her uncomfort- 
able feelings, she was just going to propose re- 
turning home, when Mr Campbell turned into 
a long, narrow, dirty lane, with mean, dull- 
looking houses on each side, saying that he 
wished to introduce her to a family belonging 
to his congregation, as he thought she might 
be of use in visiting them. Mrs Campbell 
sighed, as she recalled to mind the pleasure 
she used to have in visiting the cottagers in 
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their old parish ; but as she was b^inning, by 
this time^ to see that it was sinful to indulge 
in these vain r^rets, she tried to feel an inte- 
rest in the ^Eimily she was gding to see. Mr 
Campbell said that the father and eldest son 
were carpenters, and though not very clever, 
they were so attentive and punctual that they 
had a pretty good business. But there was a 
large £Eunily of them, and the wife had a mo- 
ther and delicate sbter who were entirely de- 
pendent on them for support ; so that he did 
not believe they were very well off. There 
was nothing interesting in the family, he said ; 
they were all plain, and indeed, rather stupid 
looking, and they were very quiet people, who 
had little to say ;' but, from different little 
things he had heard, he believed them to be 
very serious, good people; and there was a 
poor little lame boy, that he jbhought his wife 
might be of use to. The door was opened by 
Mrs Scott herself. She appeared glad to see 
Mr Campbell, but said very little. The room 
she took them into was clean and neat, but 
dark and dull, and in one corner, on a sort 
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of bed his father had made for him, lay poor 
James. He had entirely lost the use of his 
limbs, and could not even turn himself in bed ; 
but there he lay, in that dull place, so con- 
tented and happy-looking, that Mrs Campbell 
said that she felt completely ashamed of her own 
repinings. They spoke to him, and Mrs Camp- 
bell asked him if he did not weary lying there 
all day, unable to move ; and she told me, she 
never would forget the feeling of self-reproach 
it gave her to hear him say, * Oh, but I am 
not so ill off ; I can move my arms a little ;' 
and he shewed her the many little contrivances 
his father and brother had invented to make 
him comfortable ; a little reading-desk, a shelf 
for his books, &c. Mrs Campbell thought that, 
perhaps, if he had never been able to move 
about, and enjoy himself with boys of his own 
age, that might make him more contented un- 
der the want of it. But till he was eight years 
old, his mother said, he had been quite strong 
and healthy ; and it was a fever he had then, 
that reduced him to his present helpless con- 
dition. 
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" ' And do you never get out to breathe the 
fresh air, and see the sunshine?' asked Mrs 
Campbell. 

" * Oh,* answered James, in his quiet, cheer- 
ful tones, ' mother often opens the window, and 
then, in the summer evenings, there is such a 
bonnie, cheery glint o' sunshine comes on my 
waU.' 

" * You have brought me here, to learn a 
lesson I much needed,' said Mrs Campbell to 
her husband, as they left the house ; * and I 
hope that henceforward I will not forget to 
look for James' * glints o' sunshine,' however 
dark my lot may seem to be.' 

" After this, Mrs Campbell went very often 
to see poor James ; and the more she saw of 
the whole family, the more did she like and re- 
spect them. They were people of very few 
words, with no striking qualities about them, 
nothing to distinguish them from their neigh- 
bours, except their quiet, good sense, their con- 
tentment and industry, and above all, their sin- 
cere piety. They did not say much about their 
love to Grod, or their desire to serve him, but 
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no one could see much of them, without dis- 
covering that these were the ruling motives of 
their lives. It was the same with their affec- 
tion for each other, and their kindness to their 
fellow-men; they never spoke about feeling 
either, but both were most manifest in their 
whole conduct. All the family, who were at 
all able, were obliged to work very hard. Mrs 
Scott took in washing, though she had several 
young children, besides her helpless boy, to at- 
tend to ; and Jeanie, a girl younger than James, 
had been for a twelvemonth acting as errand- 
girl in a shop. 

" James could do nothing for the support 
of the family, but he tried to make himself as 
useful as he could in amusing the children, so 
as to keep them from disturbing his mother, 
when she was busy ; and although he delighted 
in reading, he would at any time lay aside the 
most interesting book, to tell them a story, 
draw them a picture, or do any thing he could 
to keep them quiet. He was very careful, too, 
to give little trouble; his mother said, that 
however weary he might be of lying in one 
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posture, he never would interrupt her in her 
work, to turn him, but wait patiently till she 
was at leisure. 

'^ I tell you all these particulars, my dear 
children, because, much as I admire the efforts 
James made afterwards to overcome his own 
inclinations, that he might be of use to his fa- 
mily, yet, in such little things as these, he dis- 
played that patience, unselfishness, and com- 
mand over his inclinations, that have made me 
call him a hero. And you can imitate him in 
these little things, while you may never have 
an opportunity of following his example in his 
greater efforts." 

" Aunt, if these things make him a hero," 
interrupted Douglas, " I do not think it would 
be very difficult to be one." 

''Much more difficult than you imagine, 
Douglas," replied Mrs Graham. " It would 
not be so difficult for any of you to make a 
violent effort once to force yourself to do some- 
thing that is very disagreeable to you, or to 
bear some great misfortime patiently ; but to 
;o on day after day caring for others more 
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than for yourself, and looking out, as Mrs 
Campbell expressed it, for * glints o' sunshine,' 
in small as well as great things, requires a 
constant watchfulness and effort that I am not 
sure any of you can exercise. 

** But to go on with my story. I have seve- 
ral times said that all the Scotts spoke very 
little, particularly about themselv^ ; and so, 
although it was easy to see from the books 
James liked best, and from his every day be- 
haviour, that he had a real interest in religion, 
yet Mrs Campbell had visited him for some 
little time before she had heard him give ex- 
pression to his feelings on the subject. He 
listened with deep interest to all she said, and 
she often observed, when speaking to him of 
the love of Christ, and of the full and perfect 
satisfaction he has made for our sins, that his 
whole face would light up with an expression 
of love and peace. Still he had never spoken 
openly to her, and when one morning a mes- 
sage was brought to her, that James Scott had 
been very ill, and was thought to be dying, 
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she felt, as she huiried with her hudbond to 
gee huD, a very great anxiety to hear firom 
his own lips, that he knew that Christ was in- 
deed his Sayioury and that he eould die in 
peace, committing his soul to BSm. When 
they wait in, they found him yevy ill, and 
suffering much. He smiled, and held out his 
hand to her, but appeared unable to q)eak finom 
the extreme yiolence of the pain. 

'^ ' Do you think you are dying, James T she 
asked him. 

^' He smiled, and made a sign in the affirma- 
tiye. His weeping mother told them that the 
pain had continued without intermission the 
whole night ; but that he neyer murmured, 
and as long as he could speak had said, ^ I am 
yery happy.' 

'* ' I wish he could tell us,' said Mrs Camp- 
bell, ' what makes him so happy under such 
seyere suffering.' 

" His mother was going to speak, wh^i James 
said himself, slowly, and with great difficulty, 
but with an earnestness and a smile Mrs 
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Campbell said she did not think she could ever 
forget, 

^' ^ GK)d oommendeth his love to us, in that, 
while we were yet sinners, Ohrist died for us.' 
Then, after a moment's pause, he continued 
with still more emphasis, ' Sinners — enemies 
— ^ungodly.' 

^^He recoyered from this severe attack to 
his usual state of health ; and Mrs Campbell 
said, that much as she had been interested in 
him before, she now loved him almost as if he 
were her own child. She saw him abnost 
every day while he was recovering ; and now 
when his reserve was broken tiirou^ and he 
spoke freely to her, she often received instruc- 
tion from his simple, clear, humble views of the 
salvation by Christ alone, and from observing 
how his love to that Saviour influenced his every 
thought, and word, and action. His patience 
and unselfishness did not then astonish her so 
much, for she saw that he seldom thou^t of 
himseli^ and that he had such a constant feeling 
of Christ's being really present with him, car- 
ing for him, and observing him, that nothing 
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seemed too hard for him to do or bear for his 
sake. 

" The only point on which his good sense and 
strength of mind seemed to fail him, was his 
excessive sensitiveness about his deformed ap- 
pearance. His mother told Mrs Campbell that 
they had been very anxious at one time to 
contrive some plan for getting him into the 
open air occasionally ; but that one evening 
when his elder brother had carried him a little 
way in his arms, some of the children in the 
streets had followed him, making remarks on 
poor James, which he felt so severely, that he 
begged them never to ask him to go out again. 
He had an uncle, who was a labourer in a 
large farm in the neighbourhood, and both he 
and his wife had often pressed Mrs Scott to 
send James to them, thinking that the cheer- 
ful sights and sounds of the country would 
amuse him, and that he might easily be carried 
out there in the warm weather to lie on the 
grass. But his sensitive fear of being remark- 
ed upon, and perhaps laughed at, made him 
very unwilling to go among people, who, as ho 
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said, wwe not used to his deformity. And as 
the doctor did not think change of air could 
be of any material advantage to a disease 
seated so deep as his was, his father and mo- 
ther never pressed him to do what he so very 
much disliked. His uncle and aunt w^e very 
sorry for him, and v^ kind to him, and th^ 
sent him many little presents of fresh eggs, and 
such vegetables and fruits as their small garden 
produced. Their kind-hearted mistress at the 
farm, too, occasionally gave them a chicken, 
some new-made butter, or little things of that 
kind, to send to their poor helpless nephew. 

'^ One day, when James had almost recovered 
from the effects of the illness I have told you 
of, Mrs Campbell found him in the house alone, 
and with an esqpression of care and sorrow on 
his Beuie that was very unusual to him. She 
at first feared something had happened. 

" * No,' James said, * they were all well ; 
his mother had to take some clothes to a feunily 
who lived a little way out of town, and it was 
such a fine day he had persuaded her to take 
the children with her. Their next door neigh- 
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bour, he said, was yery kind to him, and had 
long ago made his father put up a bell to ring 
into her house, so that when Mrs Scott required 
to go out at any time, he could call her to his 
assistance if he needed anything.' 

'^ ' But something has vexed yoa to-day, 
James ?' said Mrs CampbeiL 

'' He coloured very much, and then, with a 
good deal of hesitation, told her the cause of 
hb sorrow. Soon after his mother went out, 
his uncle's eldest boy had come in with a bas- 
ket from his mother, containing some little 
delicacies for James. This boy, though James 
did not say so, was very cross and ill-tempered. 
He had long been jealous of his father's and 
mother's kindness to James, and envious of 
the many good things that were sent to him. 
* He wished his mother would give him some of 
the good things, instead of sending them all to 
James ; and it was too bad that all the first early 
gooseberries and currants were to be sent down 
to him.' On this particular day, too, he was 
more provoked than usual at being sent with 
the basket, because he had planned an excur- 
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sion for his own amusement. In this mood 
he arrived at Mrs Scott's, and finding no one 
at home but poor James, he had not scrupled 
to vent his ill-humour on him, in taunts and 
sneers at his uselessness. * It was a fine thing,' 
he said, ' to have lost the use of one's legs, 
and to lie there all day, doing nothing but 
amusing himself, while other people toiled for 
him to keep him comfortable ; it was a fine 
thing to have people praising him for being 
so contented, but for his part, he would be 
ashamed of being contented to see his poor 
mother and sister working hard all day long, 
and he never able to do anything to help them. 
Oh, it was an easy thing to be contented to do 
nothing, and some people had so little thought 
for others, that while they were comfortable 
themselves, it did not at all disturb them to see 
their friends worn out with work.' 

" Poor James could scarcely finish his story. 
He never, as I told you, made many protesta- 
tions of his affection for his parents, or brothers 
and sisters ; but he did feel their kindness very 
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maclu and to be accused of ingntitade was a 
sore trial to him. 

" Mrs Campbell did all she could to comforfc 
him, representing to him the folly and false- 
hood of his cousin's words, and reminding him 
that though it was difficult to bear, the being 
obliged to remain useless while the rest were 
labouring for the support of the fiunilyy yet 
this part of his trial, as well as every other 
part, was sent by that God who had already 
taught him to call him Father, and to look 
upon every trial as sent in love. * Pray to 
him, my dear James,* she said, * and He wiU 
give you strength to bear this sore painfol foel- 
ing of uselessness, as he has enabled yom to 
bear every other grief that he has sent to you.' 

<' James then told her that there was one 
thing that grieved him fisir more than what 
Tom had said, and that was something in 
himself. He hesitated very much, while he 
went on to say, that almost immediately after 
Tcm. had left him, he had thought of a way 
in whieh he might make something, but that 
it was a very painful way, and that it was his 
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great unwilliugiiess to trj it that grieved him 
so much. He had heard his brother say some 
days before, that an old man, Mr Stewart, who 
had a large garden in the outskirts of the 
town, had been at their shop getting some of 
his tools repaired, and had been complaining, 
that from the nimiber of manufactories in the 
town employing all the boys, he found it im- 
possible to get a decent, honest lad, to help 
him in the care of a little stall he always kept 
in summer for selling his fruit. * Now,' said 
James, * I could do that very well ; for I can 
write a pretty good hand, and so could keep 
his accounts for him, and I know Mr Stewai*t 
would trust me, he knows father so well. But' 
— here poor James coloured very much, and 
his voice shook,—* I know it is very wrong, 
but indeed I cannot help feeling that people 
would laugh at me, and bad boys might tease 
me, and, indeed, I feel as if I could not stand 
it.' 

" Before Mrs Campbell had time to reply, 
Mrs Scott came in ; and James whispered 
to her that he would not plague his mother 
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about it until he had made up his own nund. 
Mrs Campbell soon left them, bat not before 
she had time to observe the kindness with 
which James listened to and enooonged the 
children's little histories of all they had seen, 
at a time when she knew his heart was yeiy 
full. She went back to see him next day; 
she had thought much of him, and had tried 
to devise some plan for his employing himself 
that would be less painful than the one he had 
spoken of ; but neither she nor Mr Gampbdl 
had been able to form any. They could not 
think, however, that all he would get for such 
a service would make it worth the eSort it 
would cost him. And she therefore felt glad 
to perceive many objections to the plan, such 
as might satisfy James that it was quite right 
for him to give it up. 

" She found him much more cheerfuL TTia 
mother was at home ; but being busy at the 
other end of the room, they could converse 
without interruption. She told him all her 
objections, such as the danger of his taking 
cold sitting still all day, or of an accident hap- 
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peniDg to him from horses, carriages, &c. un- 
able as he would be, to get out of the way ; 
and lastly, that as he could move no part of 
his body but his arms, she did not understand 
how he could be of any use in selling fruit. 

" James smiled quietly, and shook his head 
as he said, ' that he was very glad Mrs Camp* 
beU had not had time to tell him all these ob- 
jections the day before ; for that then, he felt 
so very unwilling to expose himself to the obser- 
yation and laughter of strangers, that he would 
have eagerly seized on any objection that was 
at all sufficient to quiet his conscience. He 
had no time all afternoon to think over the 
matter, but when all were quiet in bed he had 
thought a great deal about it. He felt it was 
his duty to do what he could to help his father 
and mother ; and that, eyen though his plan 
should be found impossible, yet it was wrong 
in him to indulge the feeling of aversion to it.' 

James had read a great deal during the six 
long years he had been confined to bed, and 
his naturally good understanding had been im- 
proved and cultivated to a d^ee seldom found 
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among boys much older than he then was. 
Added to this, his simple, single-hearted desire 
to discover his heavenly Father's will, in order 
to do it, gave him a great advantage in finding 
out the right and wrong of any matter, by clear- 
ing his mind of all the false reasonings by which 
our inclinations so often blind us. In the pre- 
sent instance his soundness and clearness of 
judgment were very strikingly displayed. 

" * He found,' he said, * that it was of no 
use his beginning to think about the objections 
to his plan, before he had overcome his own 
great unwillingness, for he knew it was so strong 
that it would make him judge imfairly ; and 
he therefore set himself first of all to seek help 
from God to overcome this reluctance, and 
strength to put himself simply in God's hands, 
and to be willing to do what was right. He 
then thought steadily of all the reasons that 
made it his duty to do every thing he could 
to help his hard-working father and mother, 
and recalled to mind all their kindness to him ; 
after which he found he might safely begin to 
think about the objections. 
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'' ' There was no danger of either accident 
or cold,' he said ; ' for it was not an open staD, 
but had sides and a back, and ft was in a cor- 
ner where there was no danger from carriages.' 
Then, as to his being able for it^ he said, ' thlEit 
since his illness, he had been able to lift him* 
self a very little, though his legs remained quite 
helpless. 

^' ^ I could have my baskets of fruit here,' 
he said, raising a pretty heavy book from his 
book-shel^ and lifting it over to the other side 
of the bed ; ' you see, I could lift them quite 
welL Besides, Mr Stewart is generally in the 
stall himself, he only wants a boy to keep his 
accounts, and to be able to serve the peoj^e if 
he were called away for a few minutes. In 
short, if you approve, ma'am> I am quite det^> 
mined to try at least.' 

^* Mrs Campbell seeing he had made up his 

mind^ and feeling that he was quite right in 

thinking that it was his duty to do every thing 

he could for his family, set herself at once to 

remove any difficulties that might stand in his 

way. She undertook to persuade his father and 
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mother to give their consent, and she went 
that very day to speak to the old gardener. 
Mr Stewart hesitated a good deal abont it ; he 
knew, he said, that it would be impossible for 
him to get a more honest lad, bnt he was very 
much afraid he would not be able to be of 
much use ; and when he was obliged to leave 
him alone in the stall, any of the wild, mis- • 
chieyous children in the neighbourhood might 
come and run away with the firuit, and James 
would be unable to prevent them. Mrs Camp- 
bell urged that there were so many people 
passing the place at all hours of the day, to 
whom James could appeal for help were any- 
thing of that kind to occur ; at any rate, as 
Mr Stewart could get no one else, it would be 
worth while to try him for a little, and if he 
found it would not do, he could easily give it 
up. To this the old man consented ; and he 
promised Mrs Campbell that he would be very 
kind to the poor boy, and try to screen him 
£:om notice as much as possible. She found 
more difficulty in gaining Mr and Mrs Scott's 
consent. They thought he would find it so 
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unpleasant ; but she at last persuaded them too 
to allow him to try it at least, and had the satis- 
faction, before returning home, to see his fa- 
ther begin to make a little cart, in which they 
were to draw James to the stall. She was 
very anxious to get everything settled at once, 
as she knew that, having resolved upon doing 
what he felt was a very painful duty, it would 
be vexatious for him to be kept long from be- 
ginning. As she went home that day, she ac- 
knowledged to herself that she had received 
another lesson from her poor little friend; 
that in considering abont the right and wrong 
of any thing we feel very unwilling to do, the 
easiest and safest plan is to begin our con- 
sideration by prayer for help to overcome our 
reluctance to what mai/ be our duty, and 
then to consider all the reasons for it, before 
we allow ourselves to think about those against 
it. And often, she said, both in great and 
little things, she had profited by James' smil- 
ing remaric, ' I was not much afraid, ma'am, 
of forgetting any of the objections to my doing 
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what I didiked bo much ; but if I had b^on 
with .thinkHig about them, I am afraid I 
would have forgotten many a good reason for 
it/ 

*^ For the first few days, he found his oocup»- 
tion as great a trial as he expected ; every one 
who eame for fruit, and evai those who <Hily 
passed by, stared at the poor deformed boy, and 
he told Mrs Gampb^ that he had thought he 
eould not bear the feelings of desolation and 
^rane, that came upon him wboi his brother 
left him alone the first m<Mming, and he saw 
none but strangers, who did not knvw about 
him or care for him, and aU looking at him 
wiUi so much astonishment,, and going away, 
as he fancied, to tell others to go to Mr 
Stewart's stall, and they would see sueh a poor 
deformed objects 

<< ' Indeed, ma'am, it was much worse Uian I 
had expected ; and I did not think I could ever 
look up or speak to any one. But Mr Stewart 
is very kind, — and — I suppose the people — will 
— get used to me.' 

" His quivering lips, and the tears, that not 
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all his efforts could keep down, as he said this, 
shewed her, that hard as he had found it to 
make up his mind to begin at all, he had a 
harder struggle still to keep himself from giv- 
ing it up. 

** Afterwards, when, as he said, people began 
to get accustomed to him, and many of them 
to feel much interested in the poor helpless 
boy, who sat there all day looking so content- 
ed, and always so quiet and patient, even when 
other boys laughed at and tried to tease him ; 
then when he no longer felt it so hard a trial, 
he used, to tell her how very sore it had been 
to him at first ; and how the feeling that people 
were staring at him used to haunt him in his 
dreams, and every night he fancied he was in 
the middle of a great crowd of people, who all 
stared, and pointed at, and spoke about him ; 
and when he looked round for some one to pity 
or hide him, he could never see any thing but 
hundreds of faces full of wonder and mockery. 

" * Even, ma'am, when I turned my eyes 
down on the ground, I fancied it opened only 
to let me sec more staring mocking faces.' 
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" TowaidB die end of thai Bummer, m yeiy ce- 
lebrated surgeon pasnng throng tfie town with 
his £unily, remained a day, in order to allow 
the yooi^ people to see some of the hmaas 

mann&ctories of . They happened to 

pass the stall, and being attracted by BtHne very 
fine fruit, stopped to bay. James was alone 
in the stall at the time^ and the kind-hearted 
surgeon obserring his helpless condition, asked 
him some questions about himself. He wae 
much pleased with his modest sensible rqolies^ 
and the gardener coming back increased his 
interest by his warm praises of his honesty, 
and his earnest desire to be of use. He UM 
the Doctor that he had better go and ask Mr 
Campbell about him, and he gave him his ad- 
dress, saying to James, as he saw the gentle- 
man turn at once from the direction in which 
he had been going, into the street that led to 
Mr Campbell's, ' If that man does any thing 
for you, James, I wUl be as glad as if he had 
given me twenty pounds ; for there is not a 
better lad in all the town than you are.' 

** The gentleman came that evening to sec 
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James, accompanied by Mrs Campbell, and 
after a careful examination, he said, he thought 
that if he had him in Edinburgh, he could do 
him some good ; and though he did not think 
he would ever recover the use of his legs, yet ho 
believed he might be able to sit up and to walk 
with crutches. He concluded, by inviting him 
and his mother to go to his house in Edinburgh, 
saying, that the effort James had made to be 
of use in circumstances in which most hoje 
would have been contented to have remained 
idle, well deserved any thing he could do for 
him. 

'^ He also gave him five guineas to help to pay 
his own and his mother's expenses, and gave 
her particular directions how to manage the 
difficult business of getting him conveyed so 
far. James, aflber expressing his sincere gra- 
titude, said, that he would not like to leave 
Mr Stewart, so long as he had any use for him, 
as he had been so kind in taking him at a time 
when he did not expect he would ever be of 
any use at all ; and besides, he. said, it was his 
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kind praises that made the gentleman ask Mr 
Campbell about him. 

" To this the surgeon replied, that he would 
be far from wishing to interfere with what 
James thought was his duty; but that he would 
expect him in the beginning of winter, when 
Mr Stewart would not require him. 

'^ This kind gentleman was quite as success- 
ful as he had expected. James returned to 
, after being for some months in Edin- 
burgh, quite afble to walk with crutches. His 
legs were still powerless, and at the time I saw 
him first, he required some one to walk beside 
him, to give him support sometimes when he 
needed it. He was then, and had been for 
about a twelvemonth, acting as book-keeper in 

a small shop in ; but soon after his kind 

friend the surgeon procured him a situation in 
London, in one of the largest bookseller's shops 
there, where he has been ever since. He has 
a good salary, and has educated all his younger 
brothers and sisters, helping them to set up in 
different employments ; and his sister Jeanie, 
who was his kind nurse in his helpless days, 
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and went up with him to take oaro of him, is 
now married, and they all live together, the 
happiest fiunily, your uncle says, he ever saw." 

" Is that all," a^ed Douglas eagerly, when 
his aunt concluded. 

"Yes, Douglas. Are you disappointed?" 
she replied smiling. 

" It is very interesting, aunt ; but I had ex- 
pected him to do something greater — scmie- 
thing more uncommon. It does not seem so 
very difficult to go and sell fruit in a stall." 

" Nor was it in selling firuit in a stall that the 
difficulty lay, but in overcoming that nervous 
fthrinlring fear of being laughed at which in poor 
James really amounted to a disease. I dare 
say you cannot understand how he should feel 
this so much ; but the fact of its haunting him 
in his dreams for weeks, is a proof how very 
much he really did feel it, and I must say I 
think it was a great thing for him to overcome 
this very strong dislike just because he felt it 
was his duty to do so." 

" Oh you know, aunt, I think he was a very 
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good boy ; but it does not seem to me, that 
there was any thing uncommon about him." 

" Well, Douglas, I think as you see more of 
the evil of your own heart, you will be more 
ready to confess that the unselfishness, and the 
steady straightforward courage and persever- 
ance James displayed in doing his duty, are 
both very uncommon virtues, and very difficult 
of attainment. Another thing that I think 
very uncommon and very admirable in James, 
was his single-hearted desire to find out what 
was right, and to do it, without considering 
himself at all." 

" Oh, aunt, you know I do admire him very 
much, only" 

" Only you think I admire him too much, 
Douglas ; is that it ? Tell me twenty years 
after this, if we are both alive then, whether 
you have not changed your mind about this. 
In the mean time, you know," continued his 
aunt smiling, 'Hhe more common and easy 
James's virtues are, the less excuse will you 
have for not imitating them." 

When the children were out in the garden 
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next morning before breakfast, they renewed 
this discussion, Douglas declaring laughingly 
that he was determined to shew his aunt that 
he was as great a hero as James Scott. 

" Look," he said, " how unselfish I am. I 
am walking next the hedge to allow Eleanor 
the best side of the walk ; and then as to pa- 
tience, I am sure I shewed a great deal last 
night, in disentangling that mass of confused 
worsteds." 

" Oh, yes," replied Eleanor ; " we all know 
that you are the most patient creature in the 
world, next to Harry at least. I really do not 
believe that you said, * I wonder what can be 
keeping that man so long with my pony' oftener 
than ten times in five minutes yesterday." 

The children all laughed, while Douglas re- 
plied good-humouredly, " Come, Miss Eleanor, 
it is too bad in you to be so impertinent to me, 
when I have such an admiration for you. But, 
seriously, Allen, do you think it would be so 
very difficult to be patient, unselfish, and con- 
tented ?" 

" Try, Douglas," said Allen ; " that is the 
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best way. It is not very difficult for any of 
us to be contented, becanse in general every 
thing goes on so smoothly. But I think if 
you try you will not find it so very easy to give 
up your own wishes, either for the sake of 
others, or becaus)3 you see it is ri^t.^ 

" Even about being contented," said Elea^- 
nor, *^ I do not think it is very easy ; when little 
things cross you, or when you haye set your 
mind upon going somewhere, it is veiy diffi- 
cult indeed to fed contented if you are disap- 
pointed. To-moROWy for instance, Douglas^ 
will you be contented and cheerful if we do not 
go to the sea-side ?" 

'' Oh, but in little things like that," Douglas 
said, '^ it was not worth while to be content- 
ed I" 

*^ But mama says," replied Eleanor, " that 
people who cannot or do not exercise any idr- 
tue on little occasions, have no right to suppose 
they would on great ones." 

** But what I say is, that such little things 
are not worth making a great effort for," said 
Douglas. 
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« Wai not a little eflFort do for a little thing?" 
asked Eleanor laughing. 

"But you do not see, Eleanor," replied 
Douglas pettedly, " that there is a difference 
between making a great stni^le to do some 
great thing that every body admires and re- 
spects you for doing, and making a litde 
struggle for a trifle that no one will take any 
notice of." 

"But, Douglas," said Allen, "papa says, 
that to make a sacrifice, just that people may 
admire you, is not a great action at all. It is 
only denying yourself in one respect to please 
yourself in another." 

" You are the most tiresome creatures in the 
world to argue with," replied Douglas impa- 
tiently ; " you never have any thing of your 
own to say, but always — ' mama says,' or ^papa 
says.' " 

Douglas turned away from them as he said 
this, and walked some steps by himself, when 
he began to think what it was that made him 
angry, and saw that it was because they were 
right and he was wrong. 
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" I was wrong, Allen," he said, returning to 
them again. '^I see that James wonld not 
have done right so constantly if it had only 
been for praise he did so. Besides, you have 
forgotten an argument you might have had 
against me ; do you not remember aunt told 
us that James was as unselfish in little things 
as in great ? Now I am afraid that before I 
can persuade her to take me for her hero in- 
stead of him, I must take care of little things 
too. So prepare, Eleanor, to see me very merry 
to-morrow, even if it diould be a snow-storm." 

" It would be more likely to be a thunder- 
storm," said Harry. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A VISIT TO THE SEA-SIDE. 

Neither thunder-storm, snow, nor rain, 
however, came to prevent the long wished-for 
excursion, and the older children, Frank Her- 
bert, and Mr Graham set off immediately after 
breakfast, the boys walking, and the girls in 
the donkey-cart, which was the vehicle best 
adapted for the roads. Frank Herbert was a 
merry sailor, about two and twenty years old, 
very fond of all children, particularly of the 
Grahams, who warmly returned his affection. 
He entered with great good nature into all 
their sports, and on the present occasion gave 
the boys some lessons in climbing trees. Allen 
and Harry were very good climbers, and 
Douglas, though inexperienced, was so active 
and bold, that Frank predicted he would soon 
equal them. 
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" I think I will be a sailor," said Douglas, 
as he swung himself lightly down from a tree, 
a good deal elated at his success, and at Frank's 
praise of his agility. 

" I would advise you to think better of it," 
said Frank laughing. 

''Do you not like being a sailor?" asked 
several of the children, in tones of surprise and 
curiosity. 

" Yes," Frank said, " I like my profession 
very much now ; but there is both a great deal 
of wickedness and of hardship that a young 
midshipman is exposed to, when he first goes 
to sea, and not one boy in twenty has suffi- 
cient firmness of mind and strength of princi- 
ple to bear it uninjured." 

" But you were able to bear it. Prank," said 
Allen. 

" I do not mean to call myself the one boy 
in twenty," said Frank laughing, " but I was 
peculiarly fortunate ; my first captain was a 
great Mend of my father's, and a very good 
man, and he used to look well after me, and 
help me to remember the principles I had 
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learned at home ; besides, from being accus- 
tomed to all kinds of country sports, I was more 
active and bold in climbing, and in any of their 
wild games than many boys are ; and these are 
qualities that young midshipmen have a very 
great respect for. I am naturally inclined, 
too, to be merry, and to look on the bright 
side of things, so that though I often felt me- 
lancholy, when I had time to think about home, 
yet I could always enjoy any fun or amuse- 
ment that was going on." 

" I think we would be very well fitted to be 
sailors too," said Douglas conceitedly ; " you 
say we are both active and bold." 

" In these things," said Frank, with an em- 
phasis on the word these ; " you might do very 
well for a sailor." 

Douglas asked in what things he would not 
do for a sailor, but Frank did not appear to 
hear his question. He had turned to the girls, 
to tell them about a poor boy who had gone to 
be a midshipman in the same ship, and nearly 
at the same time as he did. He was an only 
child, had been very much indulged at home, 

^1 
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had never learned to bear the least hardship 
or contradiction, but had always been the first 
object of attention and interest to every one 
about him. Being naturally of a timid quiet 
disposition, with a great deal of indolence and 
dislike to all exertion, he was very miserable. 
When the boys laughed at him and teased him, 
he used to give way to tears at once ; and then, 
when he found there was no one to oar6 whether 
he cried or not, that made him more wretched 
still. He used to go and sit by himself, when- 
ever he could, and think over all his hardships, 
contrasting his present situation with what he 
had been accustomed to, with a kind father 
and mother to care for him. The quick sharp 
way of the superior officers, in giving an order, 
frightened him, and as to going up the masts^ 
I do not think you girls could have been more 
nervous than he was. I used to try to oheer 
him and to persuade him to exert himself a 
little, for I had parted from kind Mends so 
lately myself, that I felt really sorry for him. 
But it was of no use, he had no energy of mind, 
and he actually fretted himself into ill health." 
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'^ What could induce such a boy to go to 
sea ?'* Mr Graham asked. 

Frank said, ^' that his fiEkther had died, and 
his guardian, who was a rough stem man, 
thinking that he had been too much indulged 
already, and that if he were left under his 
mother's charge, he would be totally ruined, 
had insisted on sending him to sea. Poor fel- 
low, I do not think he would ever be of much 
use to any one," 

" What a pretty squirrel," said Alice, as one 
just at that moment ran across the road. 

" A squirrel, Alice," repeated Douglas con- 
temptuously ; " it is a rabbit ; where did you 
ever see a squirrel on the ground ? do you not 
know they are always in the trees ?" 

^* Indeed, Douglas," said his uncle, pointing 
to the squirrel which had run up a tree close 
beside him, " since you know so much about 
rabbits, will you be so good as to tell me the 
name of that very singular species, for I must 
say I never saw one like it before." 

Douglas could not endure to be laughed at ; 
and when all the Grahams and Frank laughed 
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at Mr Graham's serious tone in saying this, he 
got quite cross and petted, saying, " he did not 
see anything so very ahsurd in a person mis- 
taking a squirrel for a rabbit." 

" Nay, Douglas," said Mr Graham, " you 
might bear the laugh patiently, for you pro- 
voked it yourself by your contempt of Alice 
when, as it turned out, she was quite correct.' 

Douglas could not but see the truth of this, 
and he tried to recover his good humour again ; 
when he had nearly succeeded in overcoming 
his pet, Frank said, 

^^ You asked me, Douglas, a little while ago, 
in what respects you were iQ adapted to be a 
sailor ? You will be now more convinced I am 
correct, in saying that you would require more 
power of bearing and forbearing before you 
could get well over the teasing you would 
meet with. None of your companions would 
submit to your tone of contemptuous superior- 
ity, while you would often need to bear being 
laughed at, not only when you made a mistake 
as you did just now, but even when you were 
quite right, but had no means of proving it. 
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" But that is very unfair," said Douglas, " I 
do not see idiy I should submit to be laughed 
at when I am right." 

" Just because if you do not, if you lose 
your temper, as you did just now, they will 
only laugh at and tease you the more. When 
a great many wild boys are together, they do 
not stop to think of the f&imess or unfEtimess 
of any thing that gives them amusement ; and 
unless you had learned to take little unfair 
things good-humouredly, you would never get 
on. You would require to learn to be satisfied 
with being in the right, without being always 
able to convince others that you are so." 

" I do not think I could ever learn that," 
said Douglas. 

" Oh yes, you could," replied Frank ; " and 
you should try to do it, even though you are 
not going to be a sailor ; for all boys and girls 
too," he said, smiling to the girls, '^ are much 
the better of getting a large store of good hu- 
mour, to enable them to bear little injuries and 
provocations patiently." 
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" You were asking me about Sir Andrew 
Gray the other day," said Mr Graham. " This 
was his misfortune ; he never learned to sub- 
mit patiently to little offences. He was not 
at all ill-tempered as a boy, but only very 
tenacious of what he considered his rights ; and 
he had no sensible friend to teach him, that in 
many cases, it is really wiser for our own hap- 
piness, taking no higher ground, to give up 
what is our right, than to dispute, vex our- 
selves, and lose our temper, about what is of 
little moment. TMien he went to school he 
was continually quarrelling with some of his 
companions about little things; and though 
naturally generous, and kind-hearted enough 
to have given up his own will in almost any 
case where it was looked upon as a favour, he 
yet was so exceedingly sensitive about any at- 
tempt to deprive him of what he considered his 
due, that he came to be universally disliked. 
This also he considered great injustice, for he 
saw boys liked, who, he knew, had not nearly 
so much generosity as he had, but who could 
stand provocation better. It was the same 
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when he went to college; his propensity to 
look upon every trifle as a premeditated 
offence, grew to such a height that no one 
would associate with him. And now, his tem- 
per is so much soured, that no one can live 
with him except his youngest daughter, who 
has been taught by religion that it is her duty 
to bear with all his bad temper, and who does 
so with a sweetness that nothing but religion 
could teach, and that the Holy Spirit alone 
can give her strength for. He had two very 
fine boys, generous, kind-hearted lads, but 
hot and quick-tempered like himself; and as 
they grew up to be men, they could not bear 
their father's perpetual taking offence, and iQ 
humour, and he has not seen them for years. 
His temper is now really a disease, and beyond 
his own power to control." 

" Uncle," said Douglas thoughtfully, " do 
you think there is any danger of my becoming 
like Sir Andrew Gray ?" 

" Not if you see your danger, and try now, 
while it is comparatively easy, to subdue that 
proneness to take offence, which I think you 
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must know yon have. I think all yon three 
reqnire to learn to give way good-hnmonradly, 
even when yon are in the right." 

^^ I am sure, uncle/' said Dou^as^ ^' Allen 
does not easily take offence, or lose his tem- 
per." 

'^ No, I do not think he does," replied Mr 
Graham ; '^ but, in arguing with you, I ob- 
serve he often goes on pressing his point, even 
after he sees you are getting angry. He keeps 
his own temper very well, but he would do 
better if he gave up the point, even when he 
is right, rather than make you angry. Is it 
not so, Allen ?" 

^^ Yes, papa," said Allen, colouring ; ^ but 
you know it is very difficult, when you are 
right." 

^^ I acknowledge it is, Allen," said Ifr 
Graham ; " but it is seldom about a point of 
importance sufficient to excuse your temptiBg 
the others to do wrong by getting cross." 

At this moment they had reached a turn 
of the road which gave Aliee her first good 
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Tiew of the sea, and they stood still for a few 
moments to allow her to enjoy it. She said 
it was very grand, much grander than she had 
imagined from the peep she had got before. 
The sight of the beautiful deep blue sea, and 
the numerous fishing boats with their sails 
shining in the sun, raised the spirits of our 
little party even higher than they had been 
before. Alice was the only one who was silent 
and grave, and amid the talking and laughing 
of the others, her silence was unobserved. She 
had never thought of this estcursion with so 
much glee as the others did, and tbyough she 
had tried to persuade herself that she would 
like what they all expected to enjoy so much, 
yet from the time she had heard it proposed 
that they should go out in a boat, she had felt 
more fear than pleasure. And now as they 
went slowly down the hill she looked at the 
sea, and called to mind all the dismal stories 
she had ever heard of boats being upset, or 
vessels being lost. When they came to the 
shore they found the water very smooth, and 

Q 
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SO clear and so blue, that the little Grahams 
and Douglas could not find words to ezporess 
their anticipations of pleasure. 

Frank, in case they might be disappointed 
in getting a boat, had gone the day before and 
engaged an old fisherman, who used to be a 
friend of his and his brother's ; and now he was 
waiting for them with his boat all ready, look- 
ing so glad to see them, and so anxious that 
they should enjoy themselves. 

^^ I see old John has put up his saO, Erank; 
did you intend that ?" asked Mr Graham. 

^' It is much pleasanter sailing," said Frank, 
" only rowing is the safest ; but on a day like 
this there can be no danger at all. However, 
we will ask old John." 

Alice heard this, and it increased her fears; 
she felt so nervous that she would at once have 
asked to remain on shore, if she had not been 
ashamed of being frightened when the others 
were so happy. Old John thought they would 
be much the better of the sail ; they would go 
before the wind as &r as they felt inclined, 
and ihen row back again. Both Mr Graham 
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and Frank agreed, and the children were 
handed in, and told where they were to sit ; 
Frank giving them many injunctions to sit 
stiU, though, he said, they might talk as much 
as they pleased. 

" And laugh too, I hope," said Harry. 

" Oh yes," said old John ; " laugh away, 
my little master, the more the better." 

Mr Graham was the only one who had ob- 
served Alice's uneasiness, and he took no no- 
tice of it, wishing her to get the better of her 
foolish fears, and hoping that the confidence 
and mirth of the others would re-assure her. 
As they turned from the land, however, the 
wind, slight as it was, came on the side of the 
boat, and made it for a minute or two incline 
a little to one side. Alice could no longer 
control herself, and she begged so piteously 
to be allowed to land, that her uncle asked 
old John to turn back and put her on shore. 

" I leave this riotous party in your charge, 
Frank," said Mr Graham ; " and I hope you 
will not allow them to tease either old John 
or yourself too much." 
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" No fear of their teasing me," said old 
John ; <' but if it is the sail that frightens Miss, 
we will take it down and use our oars in- 
stead." 

Alice felt relieved to hear her uncle decline 
this offer, though she was sorry to see he 
looked grave ; and after they had gone ashore, 
and watched the boat set off again, and sail 
merrily and smoothly away before the wind, 
she looked a little anxiously in his face to see 
if he were really displeased with her. She 
thought he was, he looked so grave, and did 
not speak in his usual merry way ; but afier 
saying they would find a comfortable seat upon 
the rocks a little farther on, where they might 
watch the party for some time, he walked on 
in silence, and even when they were seated 
did not seem inclined to speak. 

" Are you angry with me, uncle ?" she asked 
timidly. 

" I am much vexed, dear Alice," he said 
kindly, but gravely, " to see that you make no 
effort to overcome your foolish cowardice." 
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" Indeed, dear uncle, I am very sorry, but 
I cannot help it." 

" Do not allow yourself to think that, Alice, 
or you will never improve. Let us reason 
a little about your fears to-day, and see if we 
may not be able to overcome them another 
time. What alarmed you ?" 

^' I think, uncle, it was hearing you ask Mr 
Herbert if it would be safe to go out with the 
sail up." 

" Think again, my little girl," said her un- 
cle smiling ; '^ I did not ask Frank that ; I 
only asked if he had intended John to put it 
up ; besides, you were looking anxious before 
that." 

Alice could not deny that she had felt 
afraid, a little afraid, all day, but hearing her 
uncle say this had made her much worse. 

*' Did you not, t^en, hear Frank and John 
say there was no danger ?" 

" Yes," said Alice, " but " and she 

hesitated. 

" But you did not believe them. My dear 
girl, consider how silly this is. Even although 
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Frank and John had no regard for our safety, 
do you think they would wilfully endanger 
their own lives, and so needlessly ?" 

" I did not think they would do it, uncle, 
if they thought there was danger; but they 

might forget they might not think ," 

and again she hesitated. 

" Then, you must have supposed that you, 
a little girl who never saw the sea before, knew 
better, or were more prudent and thoiightfiil 
than either FiUnk or John, both sailors by pro- 
fession. Do you not see the absurdity of 
that ?" 

" Oh but, uncle," said Alice, laughing, " I 
did not think that." 

" My dear Alice, if tiiey tell you it is quite 
safe, and you do not believe them, it must be 
either because you think they mean to deceive 
you, or because you think you know better 
than they do." 

Alice was silen^ and her uncle continued : 

" I wish much you would try to reason 
yourself out of tKis fooJish timidity. Do you 
remember on Tuesday, when we were com- 
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ing home from the Manse, at that narrow part 
of the road where we met a gig coming very 
fast, you put out your hands to the reins, 
as if you thought I did not know how to 
drive ?" 

" Oh uncle," said Alice, laughing. 

" It seems very absurd to say you think 
this, but is it not true, Alice ? You should 
try to remember in a case like this, that I am 
quite as anxious to keep the gig from being 
upset as you are, and that I must know better 
than you can possibly do how to prevent it. 
It is difficult, I confess, to overcome our fear in 
cases where our very ignorance makes us see 
danger when there is none. But then, we must 
trust to those who do know. I knew a young 
lady who like you gave way to every foolish fear, 
without making the least effort to reason about 
it. One day, when she was driving in her 
carriage through a very narrow street, some 
slight accident alarmed her, and her loud 
screams so startled the horses that they be- 
came quite unmanageable, ran away, and the 
carriage was overturned. She was not hurt, 
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but the coachman was so severely injured that 
he died in a few hours ; and she had the great 
pain of hearing him say, ' Oh ma'am, why did 
you scream ? you have killed me.' " 

" Oh, uncle, how sorry she would be !" 

'^ She was, Alice, and reproached herself 
much for her folly on this occasion ; but she did 
not see that it was her having indulged herself 
in the habit of giving way to her alarms in the 
merest trifles, which made her quite incapable 
of controlling herself when there was real dan- 
ger. Now I would like you to take warning 
by this melancholy accident, and try to reason 
yourself out of your cowardice." 

" I will try, uncle," said Alice ; " indeed I 
will, for I think if I had been that young lady, 
I would never have been happy again." 

" There are other kinds of danger where it 
is not men you have to trust in but Gbd, and 
in these cases I think, my little girl, your want 
of trust even sinful." 

Alice looked up, and said in a very low 
voice, " I will try in these things too to trust." 

" Do, my dear Alice, and do not only try, 
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but pray to God for strength to enable you to 
trust and believe that He will give you what 
you ask, for he has promised it. Some women 
have naturally much more courage than others, 
but it is every one's duty to try to acquire a 
certain portion. As I have told you of one lady 
for a warning, I will tell you of another for 
an encouragement ; of a lady who, when she 
was your age, was as timid as you are, but who 
having been convinced of the folly and sinM- 
ness of her fears, is now more composed in 
circumstances of real danger, and more free 
from imaginary terror, than any one I ever 
saw.*' 

" Oh, uncle," said Alice eagerly, " I would 
like to know that lady. Do you think I shall 
ever see her ?" 

Her uncle laughed ; " You see her every 
day, my dear Alice." 

" Do you mean my aunt ?" 

" I do ; she was once as easily frightened 
as you are." 

Alice sighed, and then said, smiling, <' I am 
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a little sorry that it is aunt you meaOy uncle. 
When you first told me I was very hopeful." 

'^ And how does it make you feel less hope- 
ful to know it is your aunt ?" 

^' Oh, beoausey uncle, she is so clever, so 
sensible, and so good, it docs not seem wonder- 
ful that she should be able to conquer such a 
bad habit. But it is quite di£ferent in my case, 
I am so stupid, and have so little strength of 
mind." 

'' Gome, come, Alice," interrupted her unde 
laughing, " I will allow no one, not even you, 
to call my niece either stupid or weak-minded. 
My dear Alice," he continued more seriously, 
** you have too long accustomed yourself to 
think that you cannot do what other people 
can. Instead of saying, ' I am not nearly so 
clever or so sensible as aunt, so I will never be 
able to get the better of my fears as she has 
done,' just determine to do your very utmost 
to get a little more courage. And b^in at 
once ; as we are going up the hill this after- 
noon, do not allow yourself to be afraid that 
the donkey will stumble; or, at that narrow 



^ 
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part of the road where you grew so pale as we 
were coming down, assure yourself that if 
there were the very least danger, I would not 
allow you to go. You will try this, my dear 
little Alice, and without thinking whether you 
will ever be as courageous as my girls are, set 
yourself to be as courageous as you can to-day 
in these little things, and the habit will come 
in time." 

" I will try, unde," said Alice, " and I will 
try to get a little more courage in other things 
too. I mean, that in endeavouring to over- 
come any bad habit, or to learn any difficult 
lesson, I will determine to do just as much as 
I can, instead of despairing about it. You 
know yesterday, uncle, about that sum ; when 
you gave it me to do, I thought it was so diffi- 
cult it would be impossible for me ever to do 
it, and I was so busy thinking this, that there 
was no room for any thoughts about how it 
should be done, and so I did not even begin 
it, though I would certainly have done the first 
part if I had tried." 

" I am particularly glad to hear you say so, 
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Alice ; for I am quite sure that when you get 
rid of your bad habit of despairing, you will 
find you are not so very stupid as you imagine ; 
and it is an excellent rule for you to make, 
always to begin and go on as far as you can, 
instead of thinking that because you cannot 
do all, it is not worth wliile to do any thing." 

" You are such a kind uncle," said Alice. 
" When I was with my aunt, she used to scold 
me, and say I was so stupid, instead of helping 
me, nicely as you do. I am sure if she had 
been here to-day" 

" Alice," said her uncle, interrupting her ; 
'' I do not like you to tell me any thing about 
your aunt that seems like blaming her. She 
might not always be very judicious in her 
management of you, but you were given into 
her charge by your papa, and I would not like 
you to accustom yourself to think, much less 
to speak, disrespectfully of her. Don't you 
think it would be a good plan for us to occupy 
ourselves now in gathering some of these pretty 
shells and pebbles to ornament your house 
with when you build it ?" 
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They were so busily employed with this that 
they never saw the boat, until a loud shout 
from the children as they approached the 
shore made them look up. They had had a 
delightful sail, and the boys had been learning 
to row in their way back. Frank gave a very 
favourable report of their behaviour, and old 
John hoped ihey would come again very soon, 
for he said, "they were the merriest little 
Masters and Misses he ever saw ;" he added, 
** that next time they would row all the way, 
and then the fri^tened Miss would go too." 

" You need not take down your sail for me," 
said Alice ; " for I am determined, at least I 
hope never to be ' the frightened Miss' again." 
They talked a good deal about Sir Andrew 
Gray and his daughter on their way home. 
Eleanor asked Mr Graham if he did not think 
she was right in saying Miss Gray had an al- 
most sad and yet a happy expression ; adding 
that Douglas laughed at her for saying so. 

Mr Graham replied, " that Douglas might 
perhaps have understood her better if she had 
said peaceful instead of happy, ^' And then 
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tmniiig to Franky thej talked for some isme 
about the beantifbl way in whicli she bare aD 
her Cither's temper, mentioniiig sereral in- 
stances thej had heard, in which she had pre- 
served what Mr Graham called her '' meek and 
qniet spirit," nnder prorocations that almost 
seemed incredible. 

Alice said, *^ It did not seem so very extra- 
ordinary to her, because she thought if she 
were in her place, she would be too frightened 
to do any thing but submit." 

" Miss Gray," Frank said, " was a different 
character from Alice. She was naturally hi^- 
spirited and quick-tempered, and," he said, 
" his father often mentioned her as one of the 
most remarkable instances of religion softening 
the temper. She had often proved that her 
submission was not produced by fear; for 
when it was in her power to prevent her father 
from committiug an unjust action, she would 
oppose him with the utmost firmness, and brave 
all his wildest storms of passion." 

The children were much interested in all the 
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anecdotes they heard^ and Eleanor said she was 
sure she could never submit, as Miss G-ray did, 
to all Sir Andrew's crossness ; and that even 
if she were able to remain quiet and meek, yet 
the constant effort, and the living in that large 
gloomy house alone with such an ill-tempered 
person, would make her miserable, and she 
could never be so peaceful as Miss G-ray seemed 
to be." 

Mr Graham said, "he hoped his Eleanor 
would never be placed in such a situation, but 
he hoped still more earnestly, that she might 
find that perfect peace that springs from a 
fiense of God's love to her in Christ ; from a 
sense of his continual presence and sympathy 
in all her afflictions, and if she did find that, 
then she would be as happy as Miss G-ray, even 
in as melancholy a situation. For," he con- 
cluded, " that is a peace with which outward 
circumstances have nothing to do." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE HAMPER OF PLANTS. 

They received a very joyful piece of intel- 
ligence on their return home, namely, that Mrs 
Dickson had been paying a visit to her son, 
little Maggie's father, who was a gardener, and 
had brought Harry a large hamper fiill of plants. 
They had no time to inspect or unpack it be- 
fore dinner, but settled they would go out im- 
mediately after. 

Mr Graham asked mama if she knew whether 
they had been well packed or not, if it would 
do them any harm to leave them as they were 
till the next day ? 

Mrs Graham said, ^' Mrs Dickson had par- 
ticularly mentioned that her son had packed 
them so carefully that they would not be in* 
jured by being left as they were for one or even 
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two days, if Master Harry were away from 
home." 

" Oh, but, papa," said Harry eagerly ; " you 
are not going to bid us wait till to-morrow." 

" I am certainly not going to bid you wait, 
Harry," said Mr Graham ; " but I must.say I 
would advise you to do so." 

" Oh, papa, I do not think we could make 
up our minds to wait," said Allen. " Only 
consider," he continued laughing, " how anxious 
we must be to see what there is, and to settle 
where to put them." 

** I do consider, Allen," said Mr Graham ; 
'^ and it is because I know it will be so diffi- 
cult that I have not positively desired you to 
do it. But I will tell you my reasons, and 
you will then decide what you will do. You 
know that in consequence of to-day's idleness, 
you have all more lessons than usual to pre- 
pare to-night, and more than you can accom- 
plish before tea. Then you, Allen, promised 
to write to George Lindsay, and the little girls 
to finish their frocks to-night. Now I am sure 

it will be quite impossible for you to fulfil these 

b2 
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promises if you unpack your plants before you 
begin your lessons." 

''It would not take us long, papa," said 
Hany sullenly ; " not five minutes." 

" A little more than five minutes, Harry," 
said his papa, smiling and shaking his head. 
" You must first carry your hamper to the gar- 
den, then unpack it, and even if the tempta- 
tion of staying to settle where you will put 
your plants is not too strong for you, yet the 
putting them away in your tool-house would 
take a good while." 

The r children were silent. It was quite 
evident they were much disappointed, while 
yet they could not help seeing the force of Mr 
Graham's reasons. 

''I do think, Harry," said Allen at last, 
'' that we should wait till after our lessons are 
all over, and till we have fulfilled our pro- 
mises." 

" Oh," said Harry very crossly, " if you wait 
for that we will have no time." 

No one reminded Harry that if they would 
not have time after their lessons, they would 
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not have time before either. For both Mr and 
Mrs Graham felt that it was a trial to the chil- 
dren to wait so long, and they would not irri- 
tate Harry by taking notice of his false rea- 
soning. There was another long pause, and 
then Douglas said, 

'' You see, Harry, we might be tempted, as 
uncle says, to stay too long, and then he would 
be much displeased if our lessons were not pro- 
perly prepared after giving us so much pleasure 
to-day." 

'* Oh, you can do as you like," said Harry ; 
*' but that is just the way, whenever I set my 
heart upon any pleasure you all try to prevent 
my having it." 

'^ I am sure it is as great a disappointment 
to us aU as it k to yo V said Douglas angrily ; 
but Hairy had left the room, and did not hear 
him. 

'^ So it is, Douglas," replied Mrs Ghraham ; 
'' but your tempers are not so much affected by 
it as Harry's is. So you will, I am sure, take 
care to avoid giving him any provocation, and 
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even if he should be a little unreasonable, you 
will try to bear with him." 

" It will be a good opportunity for exercis- 
ing that power of bearing injuries and little in- 
justices that we were speaking of to-day," said 
Mr Graham smiling. 

" I will try," said Douglas ; " but I will not 
promise to keep my temper if Harry is very un- 
reasonable." 

" Try at least," said Mrs Graham. " If you 
have more lessons than usual to-night, would 
you like me to put off tea for an hour ? I 
think it is disagreeable to be interrupted in the 
middle of your occupations." 

" And I think," said Allen, " that you are 
a very considerate mama, and that we may 
well do our utmost to please you, when you 
think so much about our little troubles." 

^^ I suppose, then," said Mrs Graham smiL 
ing, ''that that compliment means that you 
would like to accept my offer." 

" K you please, mama, if papa does not ob- 
ject," said Eleanor. 

Mr Graham laughed, " I would not venture 
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to object," he said ; " if I did, you would make 
disa^eeable comparisons between mama and 
me." 

As they were going to the study, Douglas 
told Eleanor he would put himself under her 
charge to keep him in a good temper. 

" Oh, we will all try very hard," said Allen. 
" I am really sorry for Harry ; until he gets tKe 
better of it, the uncomfortable feeling of hay- 
ing lost his temper will only make him the 
more cross." 

They found Harry busy in the study, and 
it was well they had resolved to bear with him, 
for he certainly was very unreasonable. Now, 
one had purposely shaken the table when he 
was writing, — then another put the atlas above 
one of his books, and kept him a quarter of an 
hour looking for it. Poor Harry, his ideas of 
time were certainly very confused to-night; 
for this quarter of an hour was not the fifth 
part of the five minutes he had said would be 
sufficient for unpacking the hamper. Douglas 
was only once very near losing his temper. 
He had finished all his lessons but geography, 
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and was just resching out bis band for tbe at- 
big wben Hairy took it. He asked bim, as be 
bad not done bis som yet, if be would do tbat 
first, and let bim bare tbe atbis. 

" Wby cannot you do your sum first T* was 
Harry's mde answer. 

And upon Dou^as obliging bimself to re- 
ply in a pleasant tone, tbat be bad finisbed all 
bis otber lessons, Harry pusbed tbe atlas across 
tbe table to bim very sulkily, muttering, '^ It 
was very provoking. He bated to do bis sum 
before bis geography ." Douglas was just go- 
ing to push it back again in tbe same way, and 
tell him if be cbose to be so cross be would not 
be obliged to bim for any tbing, wben Eleanor, 
who sat beside him, stopped bim, asking 
him to explain part of her lesson to her. 
Douglas did so, whispering, as be recovered 
his good humour, " That is all a pretence, 
Eleanor ; you know this as well as I do. But 
I am not going to lose my temper now." 

By tea-time they had all finished their les- 
sons but Harry, and they felt happier and 
lighter-hearted than they would have done, 
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even if they had not had their disappointment. 
This arose from the satisfaction they felt in 
having been able to gain a victory over them- 
selves, even in such small matters as putting 
off unpacking the hamper, and being able to 
keep their temper under provocation. 

Harry alone felt imhappy and wearied. He 
would not come to tea, for he said that if he 
did, he would not get his difficult sum finished 
before bed-time. His mind had been so fuU 
of his disappointment and of the uncomfort- 
able feelings that ill-temper always causes, 
that he had taken longer to his lessons than 
any of them, and had besides the conviction 
that none of them were properly prepared. 
He was quite imable to find out the way of 
doing his sum, and affcer working till his hand 
trembled, so that he could scarcely put down 
the figures, and his face was flushed, and his 
head ached, he put down his pencil, and lay- 
ing his head upon his slate, he burst into tears. 
In a minute or two he heard some one come 
in ; he did not look up till his mama sat down 
beside him, and he heard her kind voice, say- 
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iog, ^ What is the matter widi my dear 
Hany?" 

'^ Oh, mama, I cannot do this som ; my les- 
sons are not properiy learned, and I know 
papa win he angry to-monrow, if I eannot say 
them." 

'' Bat I think it is not Yory like a InraYe hoy 
to cry ahoutit,'' sud Mrs Graham in a pleasant 
tone, '' instead of trying to do his hest. Let 
me see this sum." 

Harry shewed it to her. 
*' It does not seem so very difficolty Hiany ; 
not nearly so difficult as this one that papa said 
you did so well and qnickly yesterday." 

^' No, mama," said Harry hesitatingly ; ^^ hut 
then I have been thinking of so many things — 
about my other lessons not being well enough 
learned — about papa being displeased." And 
Harry looked as if he were going to begin to 
cry again. 

'^ We will not think about papa being dis- 
pleased," said Mrs Graham, " xmtil we are 
quite sure that these imperfect lessons cannot 
even yet be better learned. And we will not 
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even think of this difficult sum until these hot 
hands and face get a little cooler. It still wants 
an hour of bed-time, let us go on the lawn, and 
try to empty your mind of the thoughts that 
have been filling it, and then we will come in 
and do this sum." 

" Oh, no, mama," said Harry despondingly ; 
"indeed, it will take me the whole hour to 
finish it." 

" Try my plan to-night," said his mama with 
a kind smile ; " and I think you will find you 
can do more in half-an-hour, when you can give 
all your mind to it, than in a whole hour with 
only half your mind." 

Harry agreed, though a little unwillingly, and 
they went out. It was a lovely evening, and 
the blackbirds and thrushes were singing very 
sweetly. Harry found, as he walked silently 
beside his mama, listening to their songs and 
to the peaceful cooing of the wood-pigeons, that 
the feverish unhappy feeling was going away ; 
and when his mama, after they had walked 
backwards and forwards two or three times, 
said to him, " Bo you think you can tell me 

8 
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now, Harry, what made you so unhappy to- 
night ?" he could return her smile, as he re- 
plied, 

'^ You know, mama, I was much disappoint- 
ed about the hamper first, then the thinking 
about it prevented me from learning my lessons 
rightly, and thinking about them prevented my 
being able to do my sum." 

" My dear little Harry," said Mrs Graham, 
"it could not be your disappointment alone 
that began your troubles, for the others were 
disappointed too, and they are happier than 
usual to night. Can you bear to hear what was 
the first cause which made the difference be- 
tween you and them ?" 

" I can bear it now, mama," said Harry, 
looking up and colouring ; " before I came out 
here I felt very cross, but I am much better 
now." 

" Then, Harry, I think it was because you 
allowed your mind to rest so much on the plea- 
sure you would lose, that you did not allow the 
sense of duty to exert any influence over you. 
You could not deny the truth of Allen and 
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Douglas' arguments, and felt cross and irritated 
against them for convincing you so much 
against your will. They, on the contrary, 
thought most of what was right to do, and 
therefore when they decided to give up their 
pleasure, they had the comfort of feeling that 
they had done right to help them to bear their 
disappointment." 

" Mama," said Harry, " that is what papa 
says of me, that I think too much of what I 
like to do, and not enough of what I ought to 
do." 

" Yes, dear Harry, I do think that has been 
your fault to-night. Had you exerted a little 
command over yourself at first, you, too, would 
have had the pleasant feeling that you had 
gained a conquest over yourself to counterba- 
lance the pain of your disappointment. Then, 
Harry, when you came to your lessons, did you 
not still think more about the pleasure you 
had lost than about the reasons that made it 
right for you to give it up ?" 

Harry could not deny this, and Mrs Graham 
continued— 
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'' It was thb that made you feel cross and 
unreasonable towards the other ; they did not 
tell me jou were so, but I judge by ezperienoe 
when I say you would be." 

" By experience^ mama ?" said Harry, look- 
ing up. 

^'Yes, Harry, I know by experience, that 
when any one indulges in that disappointed, 
discontented feeling, without trying to over- 
come it, it makes them cross and unreasonable 
to every body around them." 

'' Do you mean that you have ever felt that 
discontented, unreasonable feeling, mama ?" 

'^ Yes, Harry ; I remember once when I was 
just about your age, losing a whole day's plea- 
sure by giving way to that feeling." 

'^ I would like to hear about that, mama." 

"Not just now, Harry dear; we will not 
have time." 

" Tell me, at least, how you got the better 
of it." 

" I came to see," replied Mrs Graham, "that 
it was a very wrong feeling in itself, and be- 
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sides, led me into the sins of losing my tem- 
per, and being inattentive and idle, so I tried 
to get the better of the very first beginnings of 
it, asking God to help me, and I foimd it was 
a good plan to do as I advised you, namely, 
to think more about the good reasons for giv- 
ing up the pleasure than about the pleasure 
itself. And now, I think, Harry, we must go 
in and try this difficult sum." 

Harry sighed as they turned towards the 
house. 

" Oh," said Mrs Graham, laughing, " you 
must not sigh so deeply, Harry, or lose courage 
about your sum, for if you do, you will think 
80 much about its being very difficult, that you 
will not be able to think about how you are to 
set about it." 

'^ It is not only my sum being difficult, ma- 
ma, that makes me sigh, but thinking about 
all my ill-prepared lessons, and you know I 
have no time to prepare them better to-night." 

" Perhaps not to-night, Harry, but why not 
rise an hour earlier to-morrow morning ? Bo 
your utmost, my boy, to repair your fault ; if 
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you do not succeed, you must tell papa can- 
didly that you have been wrong, and submit 
then to his displeasure ; but do not think of 
it now, so as to unfit you for making any ex- 
ertion." 

Mrs Graham sat down beside her little boy, 
helped him to find out the principle upon 
which the sum was done, and Harry found it 
was by no means so very difficult ; he finished 
it, and his mama said it was quite right. 

" Now," he said, and in spite of his resolu- 
tion he sighed again, '^ I must learn my geo- 
graphy." 

'^ It is so near bed-time, Harry, that, tired 
as you are, you will be able to do very little 
to-night. I would rather advise you to put 
away your books, and come up stairs with me 
to the drawing-room. Papa and the others 
are sorry to think of you as being still unhap- 
py and discontented. Let us join them, and 
try to look cheerful for their sakes." 

Harry found it a little difficult to be cheer- 
ful and happy when he went up stairs, for 
though much better, he was stUl tired, and 
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coTild not but feel unhappy as often as lie re- 
membered how much he would have to do the 
next morning. But all in the drawing-room 
were so glad to see him, and seemed so anxious 
to make amends to him for his unhappy even- 
ing, that his heart was quite softened, and he 
at once apologised to them aU for his crossness. 
The little effort necessary to do this, and the 
seeing mama and papa were pleased he had 
done it, restored him to a good measure of his 
usual cheerfulness. 

Mrs Graham was so anxious about his be- 
ing up in time, that she went herself to call 
him the next morning. Harry felt that this 
kindness was an additional motive to him to 
do his utmost to prepare his lessons properly : 
and he did exert himself so much that he was 
able to join the others before they had more 
than half finished their morning's occupation 
of feeding their pets and cleaning their houses. 
His lessons were well said too, so that his 
spirits had quite risen to their usual pitch 
by the time they went, after luncheon, to un- 
pack the important hamper. Mr and Mrs 
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Graham were detained by visitors for about 
half an hour after the children, and when they 
joined them, they found them at the tool-house 
surrounded by flower-pots of all sizes. 

" Oh, mama ! oh, papa !" they cried, " we 
have got such beautiful plants ; geraniums, 
fuschias, petunias, carnations and pinks, some 
plants of the fine double wallflower, a white 
Provence rose-tree, a moss rose-de-Meaux, some 
dwarf China roses ; and, oh mama, look, what 
a bundle of Grerman stocks." 

" I was desired to tell you," said Mrs 
Graham, " that the rose-trees had been potted 
early in spring, and that if you water them 
well, so as to make the earth adhere to their 
roots, you may plant them out whenever you 
like." 

" We are going to make a bed of stocks 
and another of carnations and pinks here, and 
the other plants we will put up and down in 
the borders." 

" That is a good plan, Harry," said Mr 
Oraham, " but I would advise you to dig a 
little sand, and leaf moxxV^VivVio ^\&\i<b\r 
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" Yes, papa, it would be better," said Allen 
hesitatingly ; " but then, if we do that, we will 
not have time to put in the plants before din- 
ner." * 

^' If mama does not object to lose her walk, 
I will stay and help you," said Mr Graham. 

So far from objecting, Mrs Graham said she 
would be very happy to assist, and though she 
could not be of much use in putting in the 
plants, yet she could hold them straight for 
the more experienced gardeners to put them in. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE WOOD-HOUSE. 

Some weeks passed by very qnietlj. It was 
such hot weather that the children were not able 
to take long walks in the forenoon. Sometimes 
the boys and papa, who were not so easily tired 
with the heat, took long rides, while the girls 
remained at home, either working in the shady 
parts of their garden, or sitting under the trees 
with mama, working and reading aloud. Two 
events happened about this time which vexed 
our little party a good deal. One was, the 
Lindsays being obliged to go to England for 
change of air after the hooping-cough ; and the 
other was the gipsy's leaving them to rejoin 
her friends. She remained with them for 
some weeks, and appeared very grateful to the 
Herberts and Grahams for all their kindness 
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to her, and listened most attentively to Mrs 
Herbert's instructions. Mrs Herbert did not 
begin by trying to convince her of the sinful- 
ness of her former life, and the necessity of her 
giving it up; but she spoke to her of God's 
holiness and hatred of sin, trying to teach her 
that every one was a sinner in his sight, and 
to lead her to that Saviour who had died for 
sinners. She knew that if the Holy Spirit 
blessed these instructions to the poor gipsy, 
and enabled her to feel that she herself was a 
sinner, and to believe in the Saviour as her 
Saviour, with a living faith, that faith would 
make her desirous in all things to do His will, 
and carefully avoid- the sins she had formerly 
committed. Sometimes she entertained strong 
hopes that these instructions were taking effect, 
and it was therefore a great disappointment to 
them aU when she went away, for it was no 
sense of duty that took her from them, but 
only her disinclination to a settled life. One 
good thing was that she left her baby to Mrs 
Herbert's charge, and asked her to teach it to 
love Qod. But still Mrs Herbert feared that 
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though her mmd was informed, and she saw 
the value of religion, yet her heart was not at 
aU changed. 

Alice felt particularly disappointed. It was 
the first time she had ever thought of be- 
ing of use to any one by her prayers, and she 
told her aunt she felt as if she never would 
have any heart to pray for any one again. 

" I feel very sorry for you, dear Alice ; I 
know how hard it is to bear a disappointment 
like this ; but my little girl, we must not give 
up in despair. We must all pray for her now 
more than ever, for she needs it more." 

'' But then, aunt, it seems of no use now 
when she has no kind Mrs Herbert to teach 
her." 

'' Take care, my dear little girl," said her 
aunt very gravely, but very kindly ; " are you 
not putting Mrs Herbert in the place of God ? 
The words of the wisest and best of men will 
fisdl on the ear without any effect^ and make 
no impression on the heart, if God does not 
bless them ; while God by his Holy Spirit can 
call back a little word to this woman's mind, 
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to which, perhaps, at the time she paid no at- 
tention — can call it back with such force as to 
strike conviction at once to her heart and 
bring her to Christ. No, no, Alice, we must 
not despair. Christ has bid us pray, and we 
must go on doing it, even though years pass by 
in which we see no fruit." 

Soon after the departure of the gipsy, Mr 
Percy came to pay them a visit. He was much 
pleased with the improvement he saw in his 
children. Alice had altogether lost the look 
of languor and ill health she had when she 
came to Kamford, and she appeared much more 
cheerful and active. The languor had partly 
proceeded from delicacy and ill health, but 
it was much increased by her extreme indo- 
lence and want of energy. Against these she 
had struggled very hard, following her uncle's 
advice not to wait for great occasions on which 
to make great efforts, but to make an effort in 
every thing she did, to quicken her movements, 
— to force herself, for example, to run up stairs 
when she went to fetch any thing, instead of 
creeping up like an old woman as she used to 
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do. Her health was much better too. The 
free air and exercise had done a great deal for 
her, and though still not so strong as her cou- 
sins, she was quite like a different creature. 
Mr Percy could not help seeing that Douglas 
also was much improved. His great love for 
him had not blinded him to the fact that he 
certainly was conceited, and too impatient of 
contradiction, and he was much pleased to find 
him more modest and humble, more aware of 
his faults, and anxious to correct them. 

There was indeed a great change in Douglas ; 
he no longer thought that he, a young and in- 
experienced boy, was as able to decide aright 
on any point as his father or uncle ; he even 
acknowledged that in many things his cousins 
knew more than he did, and he had learned to 
give up his opinion to theirs and to seek in 
struction from them. Mr Percy was so much 
pleased with the improvement he saw, both 
in the health and character of his children, 
that he very willingly agreed to Mr and Mrs 
Graham's wish of keeping them at any rate 
till winter. 
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Our wild young friend Harry, too, had made 
great improvement in this time, and had con- 
yinced his father that he might now take back 
those terrible words, " Harry is not worthy to 
be trusted." I do not mean that he had quite 
overcome his idleness and carelessness, but he 
had at least learned to be more careful, both 
in making and in keeping promises. 

Harry's sprained arm continued long very 
weak, and indeed it was not till towards the 
end of July that he quite recovered the use of 
it. They then began to think of their house- 
building scheme. Mr Graham had often taken 
the boys to a plantation where they were cut- 
ting down trees, to shew them how they must 
proceed, so as to avoid all risk of injuring 
themselves or each other, and the face of the 
quarry had been carefully inspected and found 
free from danger ; so they proposed one day 
about this time to Mr and Mrs G-raham, that 
the next Saturday should be devoted to the 
commencement of this great undertaking. Mr 
Graham advised them to wait for Allen's birth- 
day, which was the Wednesday following, and 
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tiiey might work there all day, as they would 
have a whole holiday. 

" But we might work that day too, mide," 
said Douglas. 

Mr Gh^am hesitated. ^' Papa has a very 
particular and a very pleasant reason for ask- 
ing you to wait," said Mrs Graham, smiling. 

" Oh, we will wait if you wish it, papa," said 
several of the children ; " but what do you 
mean by a pleasant reason, mama ?" 

'* I cannot answer that question, I have let 
out too much of papa's secret abeady," she 
replied, laughing; "and I will run away in 
ease I am tempted to say more." 

This little mystery was cleared up on the 
Tuesday before Allen's birthday. When they 
were at luncheon one of the servants came in 
and told Mr Graham that the box had come 
from M -. 

" Very well, John." Then looking at the 
children, " The secret at last, Allen," he said. 

" Oh, papa, are you going to tell us now what 
jour pleasant xeaaon ia*i" t^^i «11 cried. 
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" Oh, I think you had better wait till to-mor- 
row, till Allen's birthday." 

" I know you are not in earnest, papa," said 
Harry ; " although you look so grave. You 
are going to tell us." 

Mr G-raham smiled, and told them that when 
their uncle Percy had been at Kamford, he and 
Mr Graham had passed the children's territory 
in their walk one day ; and that when he had 
heard of their plan of building a house there, he 
had said, he would like very much to contribute 
to their pleasure, by furnishing them with a 
complete set of the tools they would require, 
so that they need not have the trouble of taking 
the ones they had in their workshop up the hiU 
every time they wished to work at their house. 
He had asked Mr Graham to order an axe, saw, 
and hammer for each of the three elder boys ; 
a good store of chisels, nails, screw-drivers, &c. 
some rope, a large wheelbarrow, and two strong 
baskets. 

" Not forgetting," added Mrs Graham laugh- 
ing, " some cooking utensils, iii <ws«fe^^x^\sis5^ 
like to cook your dimvex ^ket^ ^ots^^ ^^•^ 
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" Oh, mama, may we do that — may we spend 
the whole day there to-morrow ?" 

"Please, mama, say yes," said several of 
them. " Oh, it would be so delightful to go 
there early, and work all day like regular work 
people — to go at six in the morning." 

Mrs Graham said her only difficulty was, 
that she thought they would do too much. 

"But," said Mr Graham, "we will make 
Allen the superintendent, and he must r^u- 
late all their working hours. I think we may 
allow them, do not you ?" 

Mrs Graham's assent was scarcely heard for 
the vehement thanks and exclamations of de- 
light ; but Mr Graham ordered silence that he 
might tell them a rule he wished to make, 
namely, that if there was any quarrelling, they 
were to be excluded from their territory for 
such a time as he should think fit. 

" Oh," they all said, " they were not afraid 
of quarrelling — they never quarrelled." 

" Not often," Mr Graham said ; " but still 
be would advise them to t»kQ eaxe^for he knew 
how often quarrebaTiaem\«i^««^«^^a^^^'^Ksa. 
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kind. Each one is so apt to think his own 
plan, of which he has thought, and found out all 
the advantages, better than any other which is 
new to him, and the advantages of which he 
has not considered. So he would advise them 
to take care and to keep a good watch over 
themselves." 

" I wish you and mama would go with us, 
papa," said Allen. 

" I would like it very much, Allen ; but we 
are going to spend the day with Miss Buchanan. 
We will take Gracie with us, and allow Lewis 
to go with you, under the charge of Alice and 
Eleanor." 

When they began to settle what they would 
do the next day, Mr Graham said he would 
strongly advise them to begin with building 
a tool-house. Among the other useful things 
Uncle Percy had ordered, there was a strong 
lock and hinges for a door, and it would be 
much more convenient for them to have a safe 
place there to leave their tools locked up in, 
than to bring them down every day when the.^ 
were done working. BLe ^^Jft ^ovsi^Vi ^^ 
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thCTi a cart to-^noErow to take up their thingiy 
hot oould not promise them one ereij day thej 
wished it. 

The hoj8 were yery nnwilUiig to gire up the 
]^n of b^inning the house next day. They 
thought that it would not be nearly so amus- 
ing to build a common shed, as to b^in their 
fine house with two rooms, windows, &c. But 
when Uncle Percy's box was opened, and they 
saw the numerous articles his kindness had 
provided for them, they acknowledged at once 
that it would be impossible for them to cairy 
them up and down the hill every day. 

Mr Graham was up the next morning and 
went part of the way with them ; it was such 
a fine fresh cool morning, he appeared almost 
to regret that he could not go all the way, 
but he had some letters to write, and was 
obliged to leave them. He told Eleanor that 
mama bad put up a basket of grapes to re- 
fresh them in the middle of their hard la- 
bours, and that she had gone down the night 
before to put them in the cart herself. 

" How kind mama and papa are to take bo 
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much interest in our plays," said Marion, as 
they stood watching Mr Grraham going down 
the hill. " Papa speaks as if he were quite as 
much interested as we are." 

" Papa says," replied Harry, " that he thinks 
this play may be a very good thing for us all." 

" I am sure it is a very happy thing," said 
Douglas ; "but I do not quite see how it is to 
do us any good." 

"Papa says," replied Harry, "that one 
thing in which he thinks it will be of use to 
us, will be in teaching us to bear with one an- 
other, and yield to one another in all our little 
plans." 

" Papa said, too," continued Marion, " that 
it will be a great trial of our patience and 
sense, the making our shed to-day. If we are 
in too great a hurry to get it done that we may 
begin to our house, we will find the evil of it 
afterwards ; and mama said it might be very 
useful for us to learn, even in our play, to do 
every thing in the best way." 

" Allen," said Eleanor laughing, "you will 
need to be very prudent and sensible to-day ; 
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you see how much is expected from us, and all 
the responsihility of our behaviour rests on 
you, as you have been made our head." 

" Oh, but that is only about the length of 
time we are to work, so as not to tire ourselves 
— we must hold a council to decide upon the 
best plan of operations." 

" Then we had better make some rules," said 
Douglas, " in case we begin to dispute and 
quarrel. We will make you chairman of the 
committee, Allen ; and after you have given 
your opinion, we will all follow in regular order, 
the ladies first, of course," making a bow of 
mock respect to the girls. 

They all laughed heartily at Douglas* com- 
mittee, and Eleanor said they would call it 
" The House Committee." When they came 
to the spot, they found a good store of strong 
planks and split fir branches, which Mr Graham 
had caused the wright to prepare for them. 
AUen then described to the others the plan he 
had formed for building the shed. The first 
thing to be done was to cut down two or three 
of the young trees, then to saw them into pro- 
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per lengths for the upright posts ; these were 
to be pointed at one end, and driven into the 
ground, and then split branches nailed from 
one to the other for the walls. 

" But," said Douglas, " these branches will 
not fit into one another ; so that, however close 
we put them, there will be still holes that will 
let the rain in." 

Harry said they would stop up the holes 
with clay and moss ; " but oh, Allen, we should 
have asked papa for straw to thatch our roof 
with." 

" So we should," said Allen ; " but I think 
we can manage by nailing strong planks across 
first, then the split branches along from side 
to side, filling up the holes with clay as in the 
walls." 

" And we must have some sort of floor to 
keep our tools from the damp ground," said 
Eleanor. 

This proved rather a difficult question. 
Allen said they might have made their floor 
of clay, but then it would be so long before it 
dried. Here Georgie made a suggestion iLi^< 
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was much approved ofl He said there was a 
great deal of sand and small gravel beside the 
bum, and he thought if they spread it upon the 
clay and trode it in with their feet, it would 
make a very good floor. 

" Capital, Georgie," said Eleanor ; " you, 
Marion, and I, will carry the gravel, and Lewis 
and Alice will tread it in." 

It was also arranged that the three boys 
should each cut down a tree, make it into 
posts, and drive them into the ground ; and 
then Allen, who was the cleverest carpenter, 
would make the door, while Harry and Douglas 
wero finishing the walls. 

Just as they were beginning their work, 
M'Pherson came up to see them. They all 
clustered round him, and told him their plans, 
which he very much approved of; only, he said, 
he thought Alice and Lewis might go on for a 
little while by themselves, and leave Eleanor, 
Marion, and Georgie, to dig the holes for the 
posts to go in. '^ You must put them far in, 
Master Allen, for they will not be so firm that 
way as if you drove them in." 
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" Could we not drive them in ?" asked Allan. 

No, MTherson was sure they could not; and 
besides, they would have to make their house 
very low, if they were to be so far above the posts 
as to be able to drive them in. He began all 
the holes for the girls, as it was rather hard 
work ; and, before leaving them, he gave them 
one piece of advice, which was, that they should 
agree to stop at certain hours, for a certain 
time. " If you do not, you will go on work- 
ing till you are quite tired, and then you will get 
disheartened, and disinclined to begin again." 

They agreed to the prudence of this, and 
asked him to advise them when to stop, and for 
how long. 

He looked at his watch. " You may stop for 
an hour for breakfast at eight o'clock. Then 
work till twelve ; take some luncheon, and rest 
for half a^ hour ; then again rest at three for 
an hour ; and at five, I think, you will have 
finished your work altogether." 

Allen hung up his watch where he could see 
it, and said he would make a ringing sound on 
the saw when it was time to stop. They were 
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cnpadona, that thej could haidJ^beiieTe it was 
eight o'clock when they heard the firat som- 
moDfly and it was with a<»ne nnwillingneaB that 
thej obeyed it. Breakfiist was, howevo; Toy 
merry, and they b^an again at nine o'clock. 
All the posts were eat, thon^ not pointed, 
and the girls and Georgie had dug the hdes^ 
and were ready to help Lewis and Alice in 
their floor-making. When the boys had pointed 
their posts, they each reqoired an attendant to 
hold them np, while they threw in the earth, 
and trod it firmly down. This did not occupy 
long, and it was yet early when Allen was 
ready to begin the door, and Dongas and 
Harry the walls. Alice and Lewis were now 
employed in holding one end of the planks firm, 
while Douglas and Harry were nailing the other. 
Allen made his door by laying some planks 
close together, and nailing others across them. 
This was easily enough done; the difficulty 
was in putting on the lock and hinges, so as to 
fit into the door-way. He had nearly finished 
putting on the lock when he found it was 
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twelve, and very reluctantly he made his signal. 
All the children remonstrated. Harry and 
Douglas had nearly finished the walls, and an- 
other coating of sand would make the floor 
complete. Allen was too much interested in 
bis own work not to agree to their wishes ; but 
they soon found the wisdom of M'Pherson's 
advice. They were all getting very tired : the 
boys knocked their own fingers instead of the 
nails, and then blamed Alice and Lewis for 
not holding the planks straight. In short, 
when, about a quarter from one, they were 
obliged to stop, they all looked wearied and 
discontented, and very different to what they 
had been at breakfast-time. 

" I am very tired," said Harry, throwing 
himself on the grass ; " T wish, Allen, you had 
not gone on working." 

" I'm sure," said Allen angrily, " it was your 
own fault ; you asked me to go on, and that is 
all the thanks you give me for giving way to 
you." 

Harry was going to anwser in the same tone, 
when Douglas put his hand on his mouth, say- 
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ing, " We were very foolish not to foflow 
MTherson's advice, but we will be still more 
foolish if we quarrel about it now. I dare say 
that would be one of the things," he continued, 
" in which uncle thought this might be useful 
to us, teaching us to keep our resolutions, even 
though only made in play." 

Allen and Harry had some difficulty in re- 
straming their tempers, for when people are very 
tired, they are often very cross ; but they did 
succeed, and when Eleanor proposed, as a sort 
of punishment for their folly, that they should 
rest till two, and then again at three, they 
agreed, and sat chatting till two, their good-hu- 
mour and cheerfulness returning as they got 
less tired. The girls now made a fire, and 
boiled some potatoes for dinner ; and exactly 
at three the boys came, and they all sat down 
in good-humour. They were getting on well 
with the roof ; and when, after the girls had 
washed the dishes and put them away, they 
went to see the shed, they found it was almost 
finished, just some of the holes in the roof to fill 
up; and they all busied themselves with that, so 
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that long before five it was quite complete, and 
their tools neatly deposited in their new habi- 
tation. When they had admired their work 
sufficiently, they sat down on the grass, in front 
of where they intended their house to be, and 
where they had a very fine view. Eleanor then 
remembered the grapes, which they had quite 
forgotten until now ; mama had put them in 
such a snug comer that they had not seen them. 
They put aside one of the finest bunches for 
M*Pherson, whose visit was impatiently ex- 
pected. 

" What will we call our house ?" asked 
Douglas ; " I think it should be Harry Hall.'' 

They all laughed at the absurd sound Harry 
Hall, and Harry said they would caU it Sunset 
Cottage, they would have such a fine view of 
the sunset from the windows. 

" There is M'Pherson," cried Marion and 
Georgie at the same time, and they ran do¥m 
to meet him. He admired their house quite 
as much as they expected, only he thought 
it would have been better to have thatched the 
roof. 
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Harry said they had forgotten to ask papa 
for straw. 

" But when you remembered, one of you 
might have gone down again, and your papa 
would have given it to you." 

" No," Allen said, " papa wanted to teach 
them forethought, and so he had said they 
must ask for all they required at once, and if 
they forgot any thing the inconvenience of be- 
ing obliged to do without it might teach them 
to remember better another time." 

M'Pherson said, " that was a very good 
lesson." 

" That is what mama says I require to learn," 
said Marion laughing. " When I am sewing out 
of doors beside her, I spend half my time running 
into the house to get things I have forgotten." 
We have learned another thing," said 
Harry; and he told MTherson the story about 
their not stopping soon enough in their work. 

MTherson said, '< That too was a very use- 
M lesson, and one very difficult to learn. 
^^ I was a boy," he said, " when I was 
*"^ at play, I xwed to forget things that I 
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ought to do, and always when my father spoke 
to me about it, I used to be so sorry, and re- 
solve that I would do all that I had to do be- 
fore I began to play at aU ; and so, for some 
days I would do quite right ; but then, one day, 
perhaps, when I was going to feed our pig, or 
something of that kind, some of my companions 
would come and try to persuade me to go out 
with them. I would reason thus, * If I feed 
the pig when I come in, it will do as well, and 
if I go and feed it just now, I will lose my walk 
altogether ;' and so my father would come 
home, and find the poor pig without any food. 
One day he said to me, * I'll tell you where 
your fault lies, James; you make very wise 
rules when any thing happens to make you see 
very clearly the reason of the thing ; but when- 
ever your wishes begin to blind you, you begin 
to reason about it again, and it is no wonder 
that you decide wrong then. Take my advice ; 
having been wise enough to make a good rule, 
be wise enough to keep it, even though your 
wishes should lead you to believe it too strict. 
It will be quite time enough to argue aboixt^ 
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that, when the temptation has passed away, 
and you are able to argue coolly.'" 

The children's feelings of weariedness and 
fatigue vanished when they got home, and 
found their papa and mama waiting for them 
for tea, and quite ready and eager to hear all 
their news. 

" Papa," said Georgie, when the story had 
been told, ^^ I did not quite understand what 
MTherson meant about making resolutions." 

" I think you will understand it better if 
you think of your own case. When M*Pher- 
son advised you to make your resolution, he 
gave you such an excellent reason that you 
consented and made the rule. But when the 
time came for you to keep it, this good reason 
had faded a little from your mind, while your 
strong wish to continue working misled you, 
by filling your mind with ideas of the pleasure 
of going on, so that you had no time to think 
of the reasons for stopping to rest. Now, as 
you were in this way unable to reason coolly 
and fairly, your wishes being such a strong ad- 
rocate on the wrong aide, as MTherson said, 
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your trae wisdom would have been to have 
kept your rule, because you had made it at a 
time when you were better able to decide aright. 
Do you understand that now ?" 

Georgie said he did ; and looking smilingly 
at his mama, he continued, " I wish very much 
to sit up a little longer to-night ; but the other 
night, when mama convinced me that I am apt 
to get cross when I sit up too long, I made a 
rule that I would never ask to sit up longer 
than usual ; so I will keep it now without wait- 
ing to reason about it. That is what you mean, 
papa." 

" Exactly, my little man," said his papa, 
kissing him. " Goodnight, and pleasant dreams 
to you of finding out the good of thus manfully 
setting yourself at once to practise a wise say- 
ing." 

And now, my dear young readers, I think 
that I will conclude my tale for the present, 
as I have no time to waste in writing what may 
not be read ; but if you receive this my first 
attempt at story-telling favourably, and hai^^ 
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any desire to hear about the progress of the 
building of Sunset Cottage ; whether Alice and 
Douglas like the Lindsays as much as our little 
friends the Grahams expect they will, and any 
other little particulars of that kind, I shall be 
very happy, at some future period, to give you 
an account of an Autumn and a Winter at 
Kamford. 
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HOW WILL YOU TURN OUT « By the Author of the " Peep of Day." 
POLLY MAYTHORNE; or. The LitUe Mushroom Gatherer. 

PENNY BOOKS. 

STORY OF WILLIAM TYNDAL. By the Author of « The Three 

Kingdoms.** 
THE PEARL FISHER OF CEYLON. By Do. 
THE LITTLE BLACK SERVANT. By the Author of ** The Peep 

of Day,** 
A LAMB OF THE FOLD. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON; or the Truthful Boy. 
THE QUARRELSOME CHILDREN; or, the Little Black Books. 
SISTER LOUISA: or, the Little Botanists. 
RAGGED TOMMY; or, the Boy and the Bishop. 

TWOPENNY BOOKS. 

INDUSTRY ; or. The Life of President Dwight By the Writer of 

*' Missionary Stories.** 
PERSEVERANCE ; or. The History of Christopher Columbus. By do 
MIGHT AND RIGHT ; a true Tale of Tahiti By the Author of •* The 

Three Kingdoms.** 
INFANT BREATHINGS; being Hymns for the Young. By Jamu 

EOIUSTON. 

Alsot price Threepence* 
WANDERING JOHN; or. The Prodigal Boy. 

And, in ISmOt price Fowrpencey 
ARABIA ; its Inhabitants and Productions. By an Old Sabbath School 
Teacher. 
This little work is admirably adapted for a Cteographieal Text-book. 

The Scries will continue to be issued from time to time : and the Pub- 
lisher would respectfully solicit the patronage of the friends of the 
Young, for this ettbrt to promote the best interests of the rising genera- 
tion. 

EDINBURGH: W. P. KENNEDY, 15 St Andrew Street 

Glasgow: D.Bryce. Dundee : W. Middleton. Aberdeen: C.?«»^«ak\k^ 

London : W. Allan. 18 Warwick Squnre. svtA } .'^idwN.^^^^ 

Dublin: J.KoV>«rtw>u. 



BOOKS AN D TRACTS FOR T HE YOUNG. 

THIRZA; 

Or, The Attractive Power of the Gross. 

Translated from, the (Serman. 

With a Recommendatory Notice, by Robert S. Candlish, D. D. 

Seventh Thousandj price 6d. 

** We do not wonder that twelve thousand copies of the first Grerm«ii 

edition of this book have been fold, and six thousand of a second printed 

It is most touchinely beautifiil, and most intensely interesting. It i: 

likely to have a wioe circulation in this country. We are sure it merit 

it.*— Presbyterian Review. 

SIMPLE HYMNS, 

Original and Select, for Children. 

In royal 32mo, price 2d. 
" These are truly what they profess to be—* Simple Hymns for Chil 
dren.* They are full of the Saviour and his gv^mer— Border Watch. 

THE WRECK OF THE PEGASUS ; 

A Narrative for the Young. 
Sixth Thousand, in royal 32mo, gilt edges, with Frontispiece, price 2d 

EARLY GRACE 

Illustrated in the Memoir of David Tod. 

With an Introductory Note, &c. By the Rev. S. C. Bakeb, B. A. 

18mo, price Is. 6d., cloth. 
** The Memoir of * a noble-minded Christian boy,* written in a pious 
and Judicious f^piviiy— Scottish Guardian. 

** This little work is well named, for David Tod appears to have beei; 
an example, and a very remarkable example, of early grace.*— Witnen 

STONES OF THE LIVING TEMPLE; 

Or, a Brief Account of Two Poor Widows. 

By Charlotte D. Greville, Author of ** Elizabeth Lindsay.** 
With an Introduction, by the Rev. Charles Gribble, B.A., one of the 
Ministers of St Jude*s Church, Glasgow. 
In 18mo,6d. stitched; in cloth, 9d 

In 18mo, cloth, price Is. 6d. 

GATHERED FLOWERS FROM A BIBLE CLASS ; 

Bein'j a Brief Memoir of Two Young Believers. 
By the Rev. Octavius Winslow. 

** These touching Memorials of early pietjr form a precious addition 
to our religious biography. The brief Memoirs ( their only fault is theii 
brevity) of ElizabeUi Linn, and Elizabeth Aitchinson, are delightful ex- 
amples of the effects nf Sabbath-school instruction, sanctified and mad« 
effectual by the Holy Spirit.**— Scottish Guardian. 

Published this day. 
In packets, containing two dozen, price 3d., and four dozen, price M. 

PRECIOUS SEED. 

By the Rev. R. Macdonald, Blairgowrie. 

CoxTKNTs.— 1 . Words of Truth. 2. Words of Caution. 8. Words in Sea 
.son. 4. Woj-ds to the Weary. 6. Words of Mercy. 6. Words of Light 
7. Words of Warning. 8. Words of Welcome. 9. Words of Love, 
itt Words of l^romise. U. Words of Life. 12. Words of Gladness. 

EDINBURGH : W. V K^^^N^TS^, AS «^. KsAxwi ^tcMt 
Olasfrow: D. Bryce. ljO\\dou: li«xft\V\oTi,K^«ss«,^C,^>, 
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